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THE ECONOMY OF JAPAN AND HER TRADE WITH INDIA 
A C (1868-1939) 
HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 


The ‘close door’ policy, pursued by Japan for some two hundred 
years preceding the treaty of Kanagawa of 1854, sealed her off almost 
hermetically against any commercial relation with any Asian or 
Western country. This spell of commercial seclusion was broken by 
the Perry mission which forced Japan to throw open her door to the 
American traders. The door of Japan was widened in the course of 
the next few years so as to admit the European traders as well. Close 
on the heels of the western traders came the Restoration which brought : 
about an amazing transformation of the social and economic life of the 
Japanese people. The Meiji Government which was inaugurated in 
1867-68 following the Restoration adopted the. policy to industrialize 
the economy of Japan and to Jaunch her upon a career of expansion 
through the gate-way of Korea. The two major wars of 1894-95 and 
1904-5, the Twenty-one Demands of 1915 and the Versailles Treaty of 
1919 gave a new dimension to the Japanese imperialism. The U.S.A. 
took alarm. Her strategy at the Washington Conference (Nov. 1921— 
Feb. 1922) to contain Japan's imperialism eventually proved a diplo- 
matic failure, as Japan subsequently took over Manchuria in 1931-32 
and brought North China within her sphere of influence in 1935-36, 
regardless of how Washington and Peking might react. Tokyo became 
the queen of an empire which embraced, besides Japan proper, Korea, 
Manchuria, Formosa, the Kuriles. Southern Sakhalin, North China 
and the islands of the Pacific. 


The territorial expansion of Japan created in its wake a funda- 
mental problem, that of making provision for food for her immensely 
large population, though the country was handicapped by the scarcity 
of cultivable land! and the insufficiency of economic resources. Joseph 
M. Dodge, who was the Financial! Adviser to General MacArthur, once 
explained the fundamental problem of the Japanese nation in terms of 
‘too many people, too little land and too few natural resources." The: 


1 leromen B. Cohen, Japan's Post-war Economy, p. 11 
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mountain—ribbed Japan has only 15 p.c. arable land to sustain 
millions of her population which gradually increased from 30 millions 
in 1867 to more than, 73 millions (or accurately 73,114,308) in 19402 
The first estimate of Japan's population after Restoration was made 
in 1872 when it was roughly computed at 33 millions. The country's 
first census was taken iw 1920. Since then the Government of Japan 
has taken census quinquennially. For the inter-census years the Statis- 
tics Bureau has been issuing population figures which are only esti- 
mates. That! each successive census mecorded a gradually increasing 
population will be borne out by the following Table :? 


Census year Population of Japan proper 


1920 55,963,053 
1925 59,736,822 
1930 64,450,005 
1935 69,254,148 
1940 73,114,308 


This increase of population began with the opening up of Japan 
to world commerce. Better sanitary arrangements and modern! medical. 
methods helped to reduce her death-rate, while her birth-rate, in 
contrast with that in other leading countries, remained high, jumping 
from 17 per 1000 of population in 1872 to 32.35 per 1000 in 1930, 
with a peak of 36.2 in 1920.4 Japan thus goes down in history as 
one of the most densely populated countries in the world. The census 
for 1920 secorded the density of the population of Japan proper as 
147 per sq. km, while that for 1925 showed as 156 per sq. km5 
"That Japan's density of population per squade kilometre culltivable 
land as opposed to the gross area was tbe highest around 1931 among 
the leading European countries will be evident from the following 
"Table :? 


Name of country Density of population 
Japan | — 969 
England — 226 
Germany — 185 


The Japan Year Book, 194648, p. 23. 

Ibid., 1935, p. 60; 1938-39, pp. 36-37; 1946-48, p. 23. 
Ibid., 1935, p. 59. 

Ibid., 1931, p. 46. 

Tbid. 
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Name of country Density of population 
Switzerland — 168 
France — 108 
Spain — 90 
Holland — 273 
Italy = 305 
Belgium = 394. 


Thus viewed, the population of Japan during the period of the 
presen: study presented certain special features, namely that it had 
more than doubled in the course cf some 73 years, that the excess of 
birth over death was one of the highest in the world and! that its 
density of populatiom was such that its pressure on cultivable land 
was exceedingly heavy. So great was the pressure of population on 
land that by the 1850s infanticide was widely practised by parents, 
too poor to feed another mouth." 


Obviously, therefore, the supply of food to the millions of hungry 
mouths posed a problem—-a serious one, no doubt, — to the Govern- 
ment having at its disposal only 15 p.c, of the landi area as arable. 
The population of thirty millions of the pre-Restoration Japan could 
be supported by agriculture, only at a comparatively low standard of 
living. If the population continued stationery, improvements in 
transportation and in agricultural methods, together with the cultiva- 
tion of new lands and the more scientific utilization of forest areas, 
could have materially solved the country's food problem and improved 
the living conditions of the people, even though there had been no 
appreciable development in industry. But that was not to be. Japan’s 
agricultural resources were not sufficient to take care of the gradually 
increasing population, 


Trade with other countries was, in the circumstances, the inevitable 
expedient for Japam to resort to, so as to find a way out of the impase. 
She set about forging commercial links with the Western and Asian 
countries to rehabilitate her food position and to meet the deficiency 
of her natural resources as well. Japanese economy was always, as 
Sir George Sansom appropriately put it, ‘an economy of scarcity’. 
Cohen's description of Japan as ‘an economic paradox’ is equally 


7 Cohen, op. cit, p. 6. 
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significant and appropriate. World's leading exporter of textiles though, 
She is deficient in raw cotton which is imported largely from India. 
Although since the Restoration Japan's policy has been; to industrializd 
her economy, she is tragically deficient in coking coal, iron ore, bauxite, 
on which her flourishing aluminium industry is wholly dependent, 
phosphate rock and potassic salt on which her fertilizer industry is 
largely based. Of ihe 33 metallic minerals used in industry, Japan 
has only 6. All the rest must be imported as must be imported 
about 95 p.c. of petroleum, 78 p.c. of the salt and 20 pc. of the 
food she consumes. Foreign markets and the prosperity of her 
international trade were, therefore, to Japan a matter of life and 
death. A correct appraisal of her economic necessities led the 
Government to the logical conclusion that the country's interest must 
be in markets and foreign trade: ‘It is of the utmost importance fom 
us to concentrate our attention and energy om the promotion of 
foreign trade, without unjust infringement upon the interests of any 
nation. lt is not territory, but markets, that we have in view. It is 
not alliances, but economic solidarity, that we seek in our foreign 
relations.’ 


The beginning of Japan’s foreign trade was not promising. The 
publication of her customs reports in statistical form dated! from 1868 
when she was an agricultural country and her manufacturing industry 
was little more than a fireside industry intended to meet only her 
domestic demands. The manufactured goods required to promote her 
policy of industrializetion were imported from abroad, as also machi- 
nery, ships, railway equipments, munitions etc, with the result that 
her imports exceeded her exports from 1868 to 1881. The total 
adverse balance of trade during this period amounted nearly to 79 
million yen. From 1882 till about 1894 exports exceeded imports due 
largely to the fact that the Japanese, agricultural in their interests, werd 
still then living the life of the past and had not yet strongly felt the 
need for the import cf western commodities. The period from 1882 to 
1894, therefore, witnessed a favourable balance of trade, but from 1895 
till the end of the Meiji era Japan's balance of trade was consistently un- 
favourable. The outbreak af the first world war in 1914 produced a 
strong impetus for Japan's economic expansion, with the result that be- 
tween 1915 and 1920 Japan's trade grew by leaps and bounds, her ex- 
ports exceeding her imports. Depression followed! the end of the war. 
Indeed, the immediate post-war years saw the reappearance of Japan's 


8 Ibid. p. 11. 
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import surplus. She sought to recover ground after the slump of 1920. 
By 1925 she attained new heights which she held till 1929. Then 
followed the world-wide economic depression which reached its 
culminating point in 1931. Japan could recover from the depression 
by 1932 and, in the next flew years, her economy forged ahead faster 
than that of any other nation. The first major factor contributing 
to this recovery was an expansion of her foreign trade. 


The larger part of Japan’s trade with Asian countries before 
the second world war was restricted to those few areas which wera 
colonised by her. For example, she imported rice and sugar from 
Formosa and Korea’; raw cotton, salt, soyabeans, coking coal and iron 
ore from North China and Manchuria; timber, pulp, fish and coal 
from Sakhalin and the Kuriles. Most of the Asian countries being 
then colonies of the western powers had! their major commercial rela- 
tions with them. The Philippines, for instance, traded mainly with 
the U.S.A., the Dutch East Indies with Holland. Indo-China with 
France, and India, Malaya, Burma, Ceylon etc., with Great Britain. 
Japan's trade with these areas was only marginal and was carried on 
upon the sufferance of the western powers. Before the liquidation of her 
colonial empire following her discomfiture in the second world war, 
Japan, therefore, leaned more towards her own colonies for trade 
than towards a non-Japanese colony like India. And yet Japan’s 
trade with India in those days was not insignificant, 


The volume of Indo-Japanese trade, initially small though, 
burgeoned as years rolled on. Indeed, Japan| whose foreign, trade dates 
back to the Restoration period established increasingly commercial con- 
nection with India with the passage of time as will be established by 
the following Table :° 


Imporis and Exports Percentage on total 

(merchandise and treasure) trade of India 
In rupees, 000's omitted 
Japan 

1882—83 25,11 0.170 
1883—84 30,49 0.197 
1884—85 49,20 0.323 
1885—86 29,89 à 0.196 
1886—87 43,16 0.27 
1887—88 74,82 0.44 
1888—89 1,06,11 0.59 


9 Review of Trade of India, 1884-85, p. 19; 1888-89, p. 15. 
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India's imports, mainly confined to Japanese copper in the 
above-mentioned years, were ‘quite’ trifling, averaging less than three 
lakhs annually between 1884-85 and 1888-89. The increase im the 
Indo-Japanese trade was them reflected in the export of Indiam goods, 
as will ba evident from the Table given below :1° 


Year Value. of India's exports to Japan 
in Rupees 
1884—85 27.84. lakhs 
1885—86 2735 , 
1886—87 3741 ,, 
1887—88 71.20 , 
1888—89 103.53 ,„ 


This increase which nearly quadrupled in five years was attributed 
mainly to the development of cotton yarn trade, the value of Indian 
yarn having risen during the period from 26} lakhs to 933 lakhs. 
Comparatively small though, the export of gunny bags also knew a 
large increase in those years. Towards the end of the 19th century 
the composition of the Indo-Japanese trade underwent a radical trans- 
formation in that the twist and cotton yarn dwindled as articles of 
India’s exports and their place was usurped by raw cotton, the import- 
ance of which as an article of Indian export increased as years rolled 
on. This transformation was indicative of the rapid growth of the 
textile industry in Japan. The increasing trend of exports and im- 
.ports between the iwo countries justly underlined the economic 
cooperation beiween them. During the period under review India’s 
imports from Japan included beer, camphor, menthol crystals, cotton 
yarns, silk and rayon tissues, silk handkerchiefs, cotton tissues, cotton 
towels, cotton blanke:s, woolen tissues, knitted goods, clothing and 
accessories, paper, cement, glass and glass manufactures, potteries, 
iron, ston manufactures, brass, machinery and parts thereof, toys, 
lumber, lamps and parts thereof, hats and caps, soap, umbrella, buttons 
etc., whereas India’s exports to Japan included beans and peas, oil- 
yielding seeds, leather, oil cake, seed cotton and ginned cotton, 
vegetable fibres excluding colton, ores, pig iron, lead, gum etc. 


10 Ibid., 1888-89, p. 17. 
11 Ibid. 
12. Ibid. 
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The most striking feature of India's export trade with Japan was 
the overwhelmingly important position occupied by raw cotton which 
in 1932-33 accounted for 79 p.c. of Japan's imports from India 
Indeed, India has the largest area under cotton cultivation in the world, 
India's cotton area being about 20 million acres as against the total 
world acreage of 82 millions.13 From the point of view of production, 
however, India's position in the world is not commensurate with the 
large acreage devoted to cotton cultivation. To be precise, in cotton 
production India occupies the fourth rank, the first three ranks being 
occupied by the U.S.A., Chinai and the U.S.S.R. During the decade pre- 
ceding the second world war the annual export of cotton from undi- 
vided India: averaged 3.2 billion bales or roughly half of her production. 
Such export accounted for 20.5 p.c. of the world's total export trade 
in raw cotton. Unlike other countries, India had a wide range of 
cotton varieties—short, medium and long staples—the qualities varyiug 
from varieties as rough as wool to varieties as soft as silk. Another 
peculiarity of India's cottom export trade was that the cotton 
crop was readily available for sale practically throughout the year on 
account of marked climatic variations between the north and the 
south. These two factors—wide range of cotton varieties and the 
availability of cotton for export all the year round—apparently con- 
tributed ‘to the popularity of Indian cotton im most of the cotton- 
manufacturing countries of the world. Soon after the entry of Japan 
in the second world war India came to lose her market for cotton im 
Europe and the Far East. Large quantities of short staple cotton 
were consequently rendered surplus and soon became a drag on the 
market. This situation, coupled with the need for producing more 
food during the war, necessitated the initiation of measures for curtai- 
ling the cotton acreage, particularly under short staples, and the en- 
couragement of the production of long and medium staples. 


While raw cotton thus constituted a major article of India’s 
export to Japan, textiles——cotton yarn, cotton piecegoods, hosiery, 
woolen and silk manufactures—formed a major part of India's im- 
ports from Japan. The progress of trade between the two countries 
in raw cotton and textiles will be evident from the following figures :14 





13 Foreign Trade of India, published by the Ministry of Commerce, 
April 1963, p. 21. 

14 The Japan Year Book, 1931, pp. 446-47, 450; 1935. pp. 427-28; 
1938-39, pp. 401-2, 405 ; 1946-48, pp. 225-47, 249. 
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Year Japan's Japan's Japan's Japan's Japan's Totalof 
importof exportof exportof exportof exportof Japan's 
rawcottom cotton cotton Silk woolen exports 

fromIndia yarnto tissuesto tissues tissuesto to India 

iny1,000 Indiain Indiain  tolndia Indian in 

y1,000  y1000 iny1,000 1,000 v1,000 
1928 232,267 9,181 70,185 17,0074 . 154 96,594 
1929 231,108 13,448 109,139 24,717 376 147,680 
1931 113,262 5,592 49,866 21,524 63 77,045 
1932 91,746 14,343: 80,653 32,956 591 128,543 
1933 168,796 7,605 71,163 32,958 1,647 113,373 
1934 252,434 11,111 74,132 42,508 3,219 135,970 
1935 259,037 20,093 85,182 18,074 4,921 128,270. 
1936 315,061 18,051 72,517 13,200 5,254 109,025 
1937 363,635 19,846 63,041 13,838 9,884 106,609 
1938 113,331 . 20,502 67,876 7,806 3,460 99,734 
1939 120.997 28,959 62,364 5,416 2,512 99,251 


The balance of trade between India and Japan in raw cotton and 
textiles was in favour of India between 1928 and 1939, except in 1932, 
as borne out by ‘the above figures. In fact, since the beginning of the 
20th century, even since long before, India has always sold more to 
Japan than she has purchased from her. In; other words, India's trade 
with Japan has always had a favourable trend. In 1932, however, 
the balance went against India due mainly to the fall in the Indian 
exports of raw cotton to Japan, as shown above. The following two 
Tables set forth the relative positions of the two countries in trade 
with each other from 1926 to 1932.15 


India's position in Japan's foreign trade 


(in million yen) 
Year Exports toIndia Percentage Imports Percentage of 
- of total from  totallimports 
exports India 
1926 155.9 7.6 391.1 16.5 
1927 . 167.6 84 270.6 12.4 
1928 146.0 74 285.5 13.0 


——— 


15 Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 1933, pp. 247-48. 
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Year ExportstoIndia Percentage Imports Percentageof 
of total from total imports 
exports India 

1929 198.1 9.2 288.1 13.6 

1930 129.3 8.8 180.4 11.7 

1931 110.4 9.6 133.2 10.8 

1932 ~ 1925 13.7 116.9 8.2 


Japan's position in India's foreign trade 
(in crores of Rupees) 


ExportstoJapan Percentageof Imports Percentage of 
total exports from total imports 


Japan 
1926-27 41 133 16.5 71 
1927-28 29 8.9 17.9 72 
1928-29 344 ' 102 17.7 7.0 
1929-30 32.3 102 23.6 9.8 
1930-31 237 10.6 14.5 8.8 
1931-32 13.9 8.7 13.3 10.8 
1932-33 13.9 11 20.5 15.5 


. 


The above two Tables indicate that India had an uninterruptedly 
favourable balance of trade up to 1931. The first Table, however, 
reveals that the percentage of Japan's exports to India had, on the 
whole, been increasing whereas the percentage of Japanese imports 
from India had been declining, while the second Table upholds that 
India's exports to Japan had gone down in value very greatly during 
the seven years from 1926-27 to 1932-33 whereas India's imports from 
Japan had increased both im value and im percentage. 


In the 1930s, the Indo-Japanese itrade presented two disquieting 
features—the smuggling of piecegocds from Japan into India for sale in 
Indian markets as Indian goods, and the depreciation of Japanese 
exchange. In 1935, for instance, the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
drew the attention of the Government of India to the proposal of the 
Osaka Manufacturers’ Association to sell Japanese goods to the 
Mohini Mills, Kushthia (now in Bangladesh), for disposal in Indian 
markets as goods manufactured by the Mohini Mills themselves. The 
Osaka Association undertook to stamp the words ‘Made in Japan’ 
very lightly so that they might be easily removed. Such a suggestion, 


2 
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if accepted, would have defrauded the Indian consumers. The Mohini 
Mills, however, sensibly turned down the proposal.$ 
i 

Again, the heavy depreciation of Japanese exchange resulted in 
the dumping of Japanese cotton piecegoods, yarn and hosiery at prices 
too low for local manufacture in India. This ruinously affected Indian 
cotton mills, handlooms and hosiery factories as well. All these 
found it impossible to compete with the goods dumped from Japan at 
abnormally low prices. Although the large consumption of cotton 
piecegoods in Bengal offered good prospects for the growth and 
development of local cotton textile industry, the continuous dumping 


“of Japanese goods threatened such 2 development. Government was 


urged to give protection against such unfair dumping of foreign goods. 
The Government of India accordingly raised the revenue duty on 
Japanese piecegoods in April 1930 from 11 to 15 p.c. ad valorem, 
together with an additional protective duty of 5 p.c. on all cotton 
goods imported from countries other than the United Kingdom. In 
1931, the revenue duty on piecegoods was further raised. This 
increase in revenue duty could reduce the import of Japanese piece- 
goods only temporarily because Japan as usual resorted to the 
expedient of depreciating her yen so as to remove all handicaps to 
her export trade. In 1932, for instance, the value of yen was 
depreciated steeply from 20.07 d. per yen to about 14 d. "This enabled 
Japan to export her piecegoods to India at very low prices. The 
Indian Tariff Board, in the circumstances, recommended a rise in 
duty on piecegoods of non-British origin to 50 p.c. ed valorem just to 
counteract Japan's exchange-depreciation. The Tariff Board's recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Government of India, but by the 
time the rise im duty came into force the yen had been depreciated 
still further. In June 1933, the Government of India further increased 
the ad valorem duty to 75 p.c. Shortly after this, the Indo-Japanese 
Trade Convention of 1905 was revoked by the Government of India. 
Japan in retaliation boycotted Indiam raw cotton. Bearing on these 
developments the late N. R. Sarkar as President of the Federation of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry gave his own impression 
about the Indo-Japanese trade relations as in 1933: “Of late, trade. 
relations between India and Japan have been severely strained. For 
‘reasons that are well known it has culminated in the abrogation of 
tbe Indo-Japanese Trade Convention of 1905 by which the two 


i6 Indian Chamber of Commerce, Annual Report of the Committee, 
1935, p. 165- - 
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countries had mutually guaranteed ‘the most favoured nation’ treat- 
ment to each other. Indiam opinion holds that present industrial and 
commercial policy of Japan is opposed to the interests of Indian 
industries so far as their further development is concerned. Japanese 
business men, on the other hand, view with not a little resentment 
the open discrimination in tariff in India regarding imports from 
Japan. The result is that the tension between the two counltries has 
been increasing. Japan has replied to the recent increase in Indian 
duties on Japanese cotton goods by declaring a wholesale boycott of 
Indian raw cotton. Such a situation may appear commonplace in 
these days of tariff hostilities. The point to notice, however, is that, 
if this state of affairs is allowed to continue, both countries, which have 
so far been good customers of one another, would before long be 
involved in serious loss. It is, therefore, necessary, at least from 
ordinary business considerations, that all avenues of mutual adjustment 
and settlement should he adequately explored ..."7 Eventually both 
the countries negotiated and signed the Indo-Japanese Convention of 
12th July 1934.8 The following are some of the salient provisions of 
the Convention: ‘The customs duties on Indian imports of Japanese 
piecegoods would not exceed 50 P.C. ad valorem or 5} annas per 
pound, which is higher, for plain greys and, in the case of other 
piecegoods, would be 50 P.C. ad valorem. If subsequently the 
Government of India should decide to impose a specific duty on 
Japanese cotton piecegoods other than plain greys, it would not impose 
on such piecegoods a specific duty exceeding 54 annas per pound.’ 
(Art. 2). ‘If in any cotton year (beginning with the Ist day of 
January) 1 million bales of raw cotton were exported from India to 
Japan, the quantity of cottom pizcegoods which might be exported 
from Japan to India in the corresponding cotton piecegoods year 
(beginning with the 1st day of April) should be a basic allotment of 
325 million yards’. [Art 3(1)] ‘If the exports of raw cotton from India 
to Japan in any cotton year were less than 1 million bales, the allot- 
ment of cotton piecegoods for the corresponding cotton piecegioods year 
should be the basic allotment diminished by 2 million yards for every 
10,000 bales of the deficit or for any residual quantity thereof exceed- 
ing 5,000 bales’. [Art 3(2)] ‘If the exports of raw cotfon from India 
to Japan in any cotton year exceed 1 million bales, the allotment of 
cotton picegoods for the cdrresponding cotton piecegoods year should 
be the basic allotment increased by 14 million yards for every 10,000 


17 Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 1933, pp. 237-38. 
18 Parl. Pap. Vol. XXVIII of 1933-34. cmd. no. 4735, pp. 479-86. 
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bales of the excess or for any residual quantity thereof exceeding 
5,000 bales; provided that the allotment of cotton piecegoods should 
not, in any case, exceed 400 million yards for any ootton pliecegoods 
year [Art 3(3)] ‘If the exports of raw cotton from India to Japan 
in any cotton year exceed 14 million bales, the excess should be added 
to the quantity of raw cotton exported from India to Japan in the 
following cotton year for the purpose of determining the allotment of 
cotton piecegoods for the cotton piecegoods year corresponding to 
such following cotton year’ [Amt 3(4)] "The allotment of cotton piece- 
goods which might be exported from Japan to India during the first 
half of any cotton piecegoods year should be 200 million yards. 
[Art 4(1)] ‘The allotment of cotton piecegoods which might be 
exported from Japan to India during the second half of any cotton 
piecegoods year should be the annual allotment for that year less 
200 milliom yards” [Art 4(2)]. 


The Indo-Japanese Trade Convention of 1934 was welcomed by 
the Committee of Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. The main 
consideration which weighed with the Committee in this respect was 
that India could not then consume the entire quantity of raw cotton 
annually produced and, therefore, needed a definite market where to . 
sell the surplus quantity. And Japan was such a market. The value 
of the Trade Convention would be evident from the fact that India 
had then to reckon with the competition of America in the Japantse 
market for the disposal of her raw cotton. Til 1933 America got an 
upperhand of India. The Trade Agreement of 1934 rehabilitated the 
position of Indian cotton in the Japanese market, 


The Trade Convention of 1934 was renewed in 1937. The most 
important terms of the 1937 Convention were as follows?? : 


(1) Tapan was permitted a net export of 283 million yards of 
cotton piecegoods annually against am annual import of Indian raw 
cotton of one million bales, with the proviso that exports of piecegoods 
might be increased to a maximum of 358 million yards if the import 
of raw cotton reached 14 million bales. 


(2) Excess exports of cottom piecegoods in one year which might 
be adjusted against the quota of the following year were fixed at 
25 million yards, as against 20 millions under the old protocol of 1933. 


19 Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. Committee Report, 1936, 
pp. 181-187. 
20 Ibid. 1939, pp. 216-217. 
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(3) The coloured category of the old Protocol was subdivided 
into (a) Coloured Printed Goods, and (b) Coloured Dyed or Woven 
Goods, and the total quota was allotted between ‘the different cate- 
gories in the following percentages : 


Plain Greys 40 P.C. 
Bordered Greys 13 P.C. 
Bleached (White) Goods 10 P.C. 
Coloured Printed Goods 20 P.C. 
Coloured Dyed or Woven Goods 17 P.C. 


The quota was exclusive of cotton fents but Japan undertook to limit 
the export of cotton- fents to India to 8.95 million yards annually. 
The Government of India, on their part, agreed that customs duties 
on cotton fents would not exceed 25 per cent ad valorem. 


India’s imports of the various categories of cotton piecegoods under 
the 1937 Convention amounted in the years 1937-1938 and 1938-39 as 
follows :?! 


P.C P.C. OF 





.C. OF 
1937-38 Total 1938-39 Total 
yard yard 
Plain Greys 84,298,046 274 154,310,618 40 
Bordered Greys 24,642,591 8.1 48,036,407 124 
Bleached (white) 
Goods 64,889,257 212 67,242,772 173 
Coloured Printed l 
Goods 102,536,155 33.3 84,819,318 22 
Coloured Dyed or 
Woven Goods 29,838,123 10 32,069,818 83 
Toial Yard of 
Total yard of 386,478,933 


The Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
drew the attention of the Government of Bengal to the fact that the 
Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement of 1937 worked to the considerable 
prejudice to Indian industries and urged the necessity for a substantial 
modification of the Agreement, not without reasons. Firstly, the 
working of the Convention did not conform to the terms and condi- 


21 Ibd. p. 217. 
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tions laid down. During the two years preceding 1939 the actual 
imports of cotton piecegoods from Japan far exceeded the basic quota 
of 283 miilion yards allowed to Japan under the Convention, as would 
be evident from the above Table, and though Japan’s off-take of raw 
cotton exceeded one million bales in each of the two years, her claim 
to export to India more than 283 million yards must be based on a 
satisfactory evidence that these represented her net exports to India, 
exclusiva of any re-exports to countries other than Burma. The 
Committee further drew attention to the fadt that the quota restrictions 
for the different categories of cotton piecegoods, as fixed by the Con- 
Wention, were not adhered to and that the percentage particularly of 
the bleached white goods and of ithe coloured printed goods exceeded 
the quotas in'both tha years, as evidenced by the above Table. Again, 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939 provided for the importation 
of a minimum quantity of cotton piecegoods from the United Kingdom 
in lieu of the latter's agreement to take a specified quantity of raw 
cotton from India. The Indo-British Trade Agreement had thus the 
effect of diminishing India's capacity to absorb Japanese piecegoods. 
The question to be considered was whether the additional raw cotton 
which Britain would be taking under the Indo-British Agreement of 
1939 ‘would dispense with the necessity of exporting raw cotton to 
Japan to the extent stipulated. 'Ihe decision as to wbether the Con- 
vention of 1937 was to be renewed, revised or annulled depended 
mainly on this. 


The Convention of 1937 was due to expire in 1940 but even 
before its expiry the Second World War had broken out. Japan as 
a partner of the Rome-Berlin-Axis became necessarily involved in 
the war against the Allied Powers. Her eventual! involvement in. the 
pacific conflict with the U.S.A. led to her complete collapse as a 
world power until she regained her position years afterwards. Shorn 
of her colonies, she drew closer to India for trade and commerce. In 
fact, since the loss of her empire in the wake of her defealt at the 
hands of the U.S.A. in the Second World War, Japan's trade with 
the South and South-east Asia has become more important than her 
trade with her former colonies. But the structure of Japanese trade 
with the South and South-east Asian countries has changed. Textiles 
as an article of import from Japan are becoming, relatively less 
important than before the war, capital goods growing more significant. 
With the more and more industrialization of the underdeveloped South 
and South-east Asian countries, the demand for imported textiles has 
been diminishing. India, for instance, has become a leading com- 
petitor of Japan im textile exports. 


A FRENCH TRAVELLER LOOKS AT MALWA IN THE 
LATE 18TH CENTURY 


ANIRUDDHA RAY 


This is a brief description of the Count of Modave', a Frenchman, 
who had travelled through the Maratha territories around Ujjain, 
Indore, Maheswar and Burhanpur from September 6, 1776 till 
November 5, 1776? on his way from Agra to Masulipatam. He died 
on December 22, 1777 on the way. 


Modave was already unemployed and a defeated man when he 
left the city of Agra to seek his fortune elsewhere. He did not find 
favour with the Mughal, Marathas or the French Company, who 
neglected him till the end. In a sense, therefore, Modave had very 
little :terest to twist the facts or interpret these to please anyone, 
The importance of the description lies also in the fact that it is the 
view of a non-English European, in the background of the emerging 
English ascendancy for the control of Indian politics, and whose views 
present the other side of the picture in contrast to English documenta- 
tion, which are generally available to tthe Indian historians and which 
have certain tendencies of their own with rare exceptions. In such 
a case, Modave's description of the countries under the occupation of 
the Marathas is rather unique and his keen observations about the 
daily life of the common people, -heir problems and attitudes enable 
us to form a preliminary estimate of the life of the people of this 
region under the Marathas. The description of the declining city of 
Burhanpur has been added here, although it forms part of Khandesh, 
to make a comparative estimate of his writings on the different cities. 
It is also to see that Modave was hardly a blind admirer of either the 
Mughals or the Marathas, thus presenting his critica? views on the 
life and activities of the Indians of this period. 


* Part of this paper was presented to the 4th Maratha History Confe- 
rence held at Indore in 1979. 

1 Voyage en Inde du Comte de Modave, 1773-1776, ed. by Jean Deloche, 
Paris, 1971. 

2 Ibid. 490-512. See the map of Deloche of the route taken by Modave, 
planche XI appended. 
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I 


Louis Laurent de Féderbe?, Count of Modave, was bom in 
France on June 25, 1725 of a French father who was a colonel in the 
French army. Modave took part in all the wars in Europe from 
1743 to 1748 and rose to become aid-de camp of the Prince of Conti, 
with a decoration of the order of St. Louis. He published his 
experiences of the Wars of Succession in a book anonymously. 


In 1757 Modave came to India and participated in the capture of 
Fort St. David and the siege of Madras, after which he left for France 
-and presented a detailed plan to conquer India, which was duly 
shelved by the Minister. In April 1762, Modave again landed at 
Negapalttinam: to find that both Karikkal and Pondicherry had fallen. 
Without proper support, Modave launched a vigorous attack on 
Madras which was halted at Madurai by the treaty of 1764. Modave 
sailed to Madagascar but came back for the third time on October 2, 
1773 when he landed at Balasor. Hunted by the English, Modave 
went and found employment under René Madec*. But Madec then 
failed to contain the Jats which angered the Mughal minister, Najef 

anë. Failing once again, Modave left Agra and went to Hyderabad 
to get the support of the Governor of Pondicherry. He got an 
employment of Rs. 600/- under Balasat Jung but considering it 
meagre, Modave took the road to Muasulipatnam. He died miserably 
on the way, deserted by the French and the European freebooters. 
His abundant writings offer valuable testimonies of the uncertainities 
of the political condition of the late 18th century India, marked by 
the gradual emergence of the English and the Marathas with the 
decline of the Mughals. Under such circumstances, against the back- 
ground of frustration and personal failures, his cool and close 
observations about the Maratha countries through which he passed a 
' year before his death reveal a very interesting study—a departure 
from the usual run of greedy European adventurous and callous 
Indian generals. His description had also another value if we know 
that Modave has spared no pains to travel throughout Hindlusthan, 
from Bengal to Delhi and then to Hyderabad. His description, to be 
seen now, is not therefore, an isolated point of view of a tourist 
jumping at several points. Tt is the story of a man who is very much 


3 Ibid., Introduction, 3-7. 
4 Ibid., 412-435. 
5 Ibid. 413-417, for his defeat at Fatehpur Sikri on Juen 29, 1775. 
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involved in India and who preferred to come back twice to India 
when he could have easily chosen a far more congenial atmosphere 
in Prance. In evaluaüng his work. one should remember his choice 
in contrast to some of the Europeans who had to take the alternative 
out of circumstances and poverty$. 


II 


Coming from Kotah, Modave found the first Maratha country at 
Sandhara on September 5, 1776," which he termed as grand aldée?, 
beautiful and full of merchants, in contrast to the miserable country 
of Umed Singh. Here at Sandhar, Modave found the fields full of 
the cultivation of indigo and remarked that most of the inhabitants - 
of this city have blue marks resembling to the devils. There is culti- 
vation. of maize, rice, sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, millet and the 
inhabi‘an's were trying to cultivate other grains also. Modave then 
complimented the Marathas by saying that the countryside is much 
beiter maintained than those of the other governments. - 


Modave, denied entry in the temple, had to stay in one of the 
shops, which surround the city in oval shape. Grains are kept in 
pits under the earth in the stree:s as well as in the big central place. 
These pits, 18 to 20 ft in depth, have an opening of two feet, over 
which a platform of stone serves as cover. The grains remain dry 
there. 


6 For the denunciation of sordid crimes committed by the Europeans, 
see Ibid, 419-20. For a general reading, see Lester Hutchinson : European 
Freebootees in India. Asia, 1964. The biography of Sombre is a typical 
example. 

7 Modave, 490-91. Sandhara is eight miles north-west of Bhanpura. 

8. An unpublished Glossary of terms current in India, written between 
1760-1780. defined aldées as "villages of India full of manufactures which belong 
to the sovereign Moors of the country." The houses are those of outcastes or 
artisans in the Malabar country (Précis historique. Géographique et Politique 
de l'Indoustan, in the Archives of the Minister of External Affairs, Government 
of France, Asie. Indes Orientales, Vol. 4, f 91v). In the 17th century, Abbé 
Carré, a French traveller, noted a specia] kind of settlement called aldée, which 
is a corrupt form of the Portuguese word aldea which in turn is derived from 
the Arabic word Al-dai’a meaning a farm or village The Portuguese corrup- 
tion refers to a village to land surrounding it and belonging to it, and also the 
homestead of the tenants (The Travels of Abbé Carré 1672-74. ed. by Fawcett, 
1947, 3 Vols, Vol I, 172-72). It appears that Modave is defining aldée as 
a village, bigger than a farm or homestead of the tenants, with some kind of 
manufacturing activity. 
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On September 7, Modave reached Bhanpuia®, which is a big city. 
It has a fort with dry stones surrounding it. The bazar is full of 
merchandise and one sees various sorts of clo'h. There is a good 
number of Muslims. The countryside, full of canal waters of the 
Reva river, is very well culüva'ed. In general, one can say that the 
forts of this region belonging to the Marathas are very well maintained, 
full of artillery and munitions of war. The reason may be that these 
are given to particular chiefs, who mainfain these for their own 
security. There is practically no Maratha jaigirdar who had not 
acquired a train of artillery. All these are divided among the Maratha 
cap'ains and it is impossible to follow their politics: A Maratha 
General entering in Hindusthan would divide the areas among, fheir 
captains along with the charge of maintaining a requisite number of 
men of war. One should merely send to the court of Delhi a parwana 
that he was main'aining the general administration of the province. 
What is to be admired of, as really extraordinary, that the government 
of these usurpers are so soft and moderate. The countryside of 
Bhanpura is well cultivated but it appears ‘that the cultivation has 
declined because of the absence of the inhabitants. There are some 
fields of maize, rice and cotton plantations. 


Next few days, continual rain forced Modave to rest at Bhambori!? 
about 14 miles from the Chambal river. On 15th Sep'ember, Modave 
crossed Chambal, whose bed was full of many rocks that it took a 
long time to cross. After suffering tremendously in the storm and 
rain Modave passed through “the most beautiful countryside of the 
world" on September 16. They reached Chachor™, 8 miles southwest 
of Rampura Here, they found the cultivation of maize as the 
primary occupation and tasted maize with milk. There are plenty of 
domes'ic animals, oxen and cows, which are well-proportioned, small 
~ and resemble those of Tanjaur. There is no Muslim here and one 
does hot get meat except the birds. 


9 Modave, 491-92 Now an important town, Bhanpura was supposed 
to be founded by a Bill named Bhan. It is situated on the Rewa river, 1344 ft 
above sea-level It was the favourite residence of Jaswant Rao Holkar. There 
is iron-smelting nearby (Indore State Gazeteer. ed. C. E. Luard. Calcutta, 1908, 
11,258). i 

^10 Modave, 492-3. It has a 300 years old limestone quarry, which 
Modeve did not refer. 
f 11 Ibid, 493. Chachor is 8 miles south-west of Rampura, 
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Their next s.op was at Bilode/?, 6 kos from Chachor and niuch, 
bigger. The countryside is beautiful but very litile cultivated because 
of the absence of cultivation. On the 18h, after a march of 7 kos, 
they reached Mandasor?, a small city on a height, wih the river 
flowing in is feet. The cily is encircled by a wall of irregular stones 
and flanked by two big towers. The-countryside is well cultivated and 
Mandasor is ihe Pargana headquarters, which depends on Ujjain. 
This Pargana has an income of 10 lakhs of rupees. 


On Sunday, 6th October, they marched 7 kos to reach Nagri 
which is a big aldée, buil by mud. The houses are low built and 
have all kinds of plant around them, which makes it difficult to believe 
that it was am aldée. The countryside between Mandason and Nagri 
is very beautiful, varied and very well cultivated. Al; the people were 
working in he fields to cultivate millet and cotton, two principal crops. 


After marching 7 kos, they slept at Jaora??, where the countryside 
is absoluiely the same. It is a big aldée where there are several stone 
edifices and where there is a good number of merchants. Cotton is 
the principal object of work. This pargana was taken by Sindhia 
from another Maratha chief. What interested Modave most was the 
increasing cultivation of a plant, since Mandasor to Jaora, which 
resembled like Jute in Bengal!é. Here at Jaoia, they made ropes and 
sack clothes from this plant with long and straight stem. 


9 kos from Jaora, they slept on the 8ih October at Khachraud!*. 
It is a beautiful aldée but smaller than that of Jaora. The country- 
side is beautiful, well cultivated and well waiered. At Khachraud, 
the streets are straight, the bazar is vast and full of shops. They 
manufacture arms there and Modave visited the place of production, 
where the workers were working on iron and copper. There is much 
of activity and people appear to be contented. 


On the 9th, they marched 9 kos and passed the night at a small 
aldée, Unheli?, where they crossed the Chambal river. It did not 
have more than two feet of water. On ‘the 10th of October, after 


12 Ibid. 494. 

13 Ibid, 494-5. 

15 Ibid., 495. 

16 From Modave's description, it appears to be jute. 
17 Ibid. 495-6. 

18 Ibid. 496. 
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marching 7 kos of extremely rocky road, Modave arrived zt Ujjain”. 
Here, he was taken by a Hindu to his house as per arrangemen: made 
earlier. Here he heard that the city of Ujjain is bigger than Delhi or 
Agra in area. It is a big city cons ructed all ‘along the bank of Sipra 
river. Most of his maps placed this ciy on the Narmada, which is 
now possesed by the Marathas. The Mughal Emperors had stayed 
there for some time and he ruins of their palace, on the Pathan ruins, 
can still be seen. Ujjain is on the route from Deccan and Gujaral to 
Hindusthan. There are-many caravans and merchants, 


The ciy of Ujjain is open in all its length along the river. The 
other side is encircled by a very low wall. The streets are paved but 
these are small and tortutuous excepting the street om the chowk 
which is largo, straight and long. Double s:oried houses are on both 
sides of the street. ‘These are brick buildings with ornamented wooden 
facades in front like gallaries with a good effect. Excepting this, 
street, one does not see any big building in the city. The houses of 
the merchants are very common. The city is not in ruins like oiher 
cities of Hindusthan and one can loiter with pleasure. Several types 
of chintz and cloth are manufactured here. 


. The populaiion would be less than that of Kotah and must be 
of 25 to 30 thousand souls, at the most. The city has relation with 
Surat as Modave noticed the shops full of commodities qoming from 
Surat, in particular the bottles, as produced by the Dutch. The iterri- 
tory of Ujjain has a revenue, as one says, 15 lakhs. This is credible 
since the countryside appears to be very beautiful and well cultivated. 
Although the river Sipra is nearly dry, when Modave was there, there 
were enough fishes in the market being sold very cheaply. 


. The Maratha General, who is the master of this area, is the 
celebrated Madhav Rao Sindhia?. He is the biggest among the 
Marathas. His conduct of the war, the happy success which crowned 
alt his enterprises, his personal valour, his humanity, his good faith, 
his generosity are all celebrated in Hindusthan, where there is no one 
to: compare with him. Besides the iterri ory of Ujjain, he possesses 


19 Ibid., 496-500. Modave has given a brief history of the city including 
the battle of succession of 1658. Modave has also praised Bernier for giving 
a wonderful description of the war of succession. 

20 Ibid. 498-99. Mahdaji Sindhia died at Poona on February 12. 1774 
at the age of 67 years. For character and achievements, see G. S. Sardesai : 
New History of the Marathas, Bombay, 1948, Vol. IIT, 264-74. For his wound 


in the leg, see Ibid., II, 495. 
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several parganas, including those of Mandasor and many other lands 
and Jaigirs towards Jaipur. Even he has some beyond the Narmada. _ 
I is known that the Iand-revenue comes to him not less than 50 lakhs 
of rupees each year. He has lef. this solely for the mainienance of 
Maratha troops for the realisation of chau:h in Hindusthan—a charge 
given to him. “He gives account of this to his government at Poona. 
Bui this account is easy to give since ihe person in charge always 
keeps for him a major part of his realisation. 


Sindhia is known by two names. At the durbar of the Badshah 
and in all Hindusthan, he is known as Sindhia; but in the Deccan and 
in his comp, he is known as Patel. It is a aide which suggests his 
valour, his courage in war. His ihigh was broken by a canom shot 
at Panipat and be can not stand erec:, although he marches well with 
a cru.ch. When he appeared before Badshah at Delhi, this monarch 
did not leave him sianding one moment on his fee. He placed him 
behind the ihrone, a litle bit om one side, so that the Badshah could 
talk to him and made him sit .here—a disüncdon that was accorded 
only to him. 


Sindhia has a particular affecion for «he Europeans, particularly 
for the French. He always has some in his service. Madec was with 
him for several months wsh his corps and left him only because of 
his inconsis.ency. Madec told Modave tha. he has been paid with 
such -reguiarity «hat it is an example in Hindusthan. This General is 
perpe.ually in long travels from Delhi wo Poona. One can not 
maintain such an acive and laborious lfe—a wonder that the age, 
the fatigues and the injuries had no. been able to moderate this man. 


Modave described his palace at Ujjain as one of simplicky and 
frugality. lt is the building of a soldier who lives only in ients. He 
has a garden of recreation ai the gate of the city in dhe river bank, 
which is also of simplicity. Modave, who could not meet him as he 
was at Poona then, admired the estime and love of his subjects towards 
him. They pronounce his name only with respect and venerauon. 
This sentiment is possible as he has the manner to govern with 
humanity and wisdom, mortally hating the oppression. Finally, among 
either the Hindu or the Muslim chiefs, there is no one to compare 
with him. The affairs of the nation had called him to Poona, which 
favoured the enterprises of Najef Khan in the province of Agra. 
Without this incident, one can say, that Sindhia has the principal force 


GS 4842 
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with him and he has pro‘ected the Jats, which has changed the 
course of affairs. 


On 18th Oc.ober, Modave left Ujjain but was delayed at the gate 
due to custom checking. -They slepi at Pipalia??, 2 kos from Ujjain. 
This is a small aldée situated on an eminence, wich mud houses. The 
countryside is well cultivated and well watered. The millet is tho 
principal corps and has been planted at regular intervals so that the 
symmetry is much agreable. People are sowing the seeds at that time. 


On the 19h, they marched 11 kos to come to Indore, after 
leaving a beautiful and big aldées named Sanver. Other aldées 
compared to this are smalki and miserable, lıke, those of other aldées of 
Hindusthan. What is extraordinary thak the country is very good and 
on, all sides, one sees big herds of cows, buffaloes e.c. There also 
many gazelles and deers in this canton. 


These 16 kos from Ujjain and Indore are very agreable with 
beautiful cantons singularly well cultivated. Sanver was the passage 
of commodities and trade. The bazar is well stocked with provisions 
necessary for the traveller. There are some good mud houses, which is 
always a mark of affluence im India. There are garden-enclosures at 
the entry and at exit, which is a good sign. There are some elephants 
and other equipments of Sindhia here. The driver of the elephants 
did no: dare to cross the Narmada because of thieves. There is: a 
small mounfaim through which one passes tio Indore. 


Indore, headquarter of the pargana belonging to the Marathas, 
appeared to Modave as a place of commerce and where cloth .is 
fabricated. Modave has no hesiiation in writing that “...I have not 
seen anywhere in Hindusthan more activity and assuidity of work 
than in this small city'?*. It was also an important place in the 
route to Surat and the Deccan as well as a big place of devotion. 
This was also in the route from Delhi to Narmada and Modave 
wondered why so many relations published so far did not give it 
such importance. v 


21 Modave. 499 ‘This may be the treaty of September 8. 1770 by which 
the Jat Raja Nawalsinh agreed to pay to the Marathas 65 lakhs of rupees 
(Sardesai, ibid.; YII, 513). 

22 Modave, 500 5. miles south of Ujjain. 

23 Ibid. 500-501. It is mentioned in the Ain-i Akbar. 

24 Modave, 501. : 
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Indore is a beautiful city of 12 to 15 thousand inhabitants?5, 
There are many temples, some built in stone and the rest in mud. 
The situation is very agreable. It is encircled by a small Saraswati 
river whose source is in the river of Ujjain 3 kos beyond this city. 
One finds big crystal in the river bank. The Bhils live in this area 
and dominate both sides of the river of Narmada. They have arrange- 
ment with the Marathas by which they get half of the customs. They 
also pillage the travellers—an: incident that occurred a tew days before 
Modave reached Indore®®. Finally Modave had to pay 25 rupees to 
secure a safe passage to the writers of of the Durbar, who do not 
even know the name of the Badshah at Delhi. 


On the 25th, they marched 9 kog te reach Bargonda?’. The 
road was full of gravels, which partly looked like crystal and alabaster. 
The countryside is well watered and beautiful There is a custom 
office at Bargonda. On the 26th, they had to s'ay at Jam?8, 4 kos 
from Bargonda. The cus‘om office made some difficulties but finally 
they were allowed to go. 


Jam is a small fort built at the entry of a valley which is on the 
mountain. The road from Bargonda gradually climbs till it reaches 
the height where Maheswar is situa^ed. This is a natural barrier to 
the Mughal empire and defends all invasions to the central plains. 
“I have never seen any other militarily advan'ageous position than 
this one"??, Work on the construction of the fort of Jam was going 
on, but it appears to Modave, that it was intended mainly for custom 
collection. There was neither any tower nor any flank. There was 
also no artillery. 


On the 27th, they descended through a dangerous path and 
arrived at Choli??. The countryside was beautiful but far more dry 
than those which they had seen so far. On the 28th, after a march 
of 3 kos, they arrived aii Maheswar?!, which was commanded by Ranj 
Ahalya Bai. The companion of Modave, Moncelet, spoke to her in 
the street, when she was going for her bath in the river. She gave 


25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid. 502. 

27 Ibid., 503. 

28 Ibid. 503-4. Rani Ahalya Bai built a gateway here in 1791. 
29 Modave, 504. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 504-7 for the description 
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everything to them, whal they had asked for, so that they had no 
difficulty of going to Narmada. Her husband, a Maratha, was dead 
and she exercises the authority. It was z good government and her 
passport served Modave (il Berhampore. Also, her orders were 
punctually executed. 


. Maheswar is a small city on the right side of Narmada and is 
situated on an advantageous position. Most of the houses are of 
mud. There is some sort of a fort and some other works on the 
bank of the river. Narmada is generally crossed by boats. This 
river, third in Hindusthan, is neither large nor full of water compared 
to the river Seine near the Louvre after the snow. The boats of 
Maheswar are big enough to hold atleast 200 men and 2 elephants 
at the same time. There are atleast thirty such boats. In the 
middle of the river, facing Maheswar, there is a temple on the rocks. 
Tavernier has written wrongly about the river and the city??. The 
city is not bigger than that of Indore although the surrounding wail 
appears to make it large. It is because of the fact that it is partly 
on tavines. Because of this also, its streets are steep. Its bazars are 
grand while the shops are small and crowded. There are enough 
commodities and provisions in the shops which reveals that Maheswar 
is very much peopled in compauson to its size. There would be not 
less than 18 thousand souls. In this city, the Hindus are dominant 
while the Muslims remain quiet. There is a large number of temples 
and Hindu mendicants make too much of noise in the street while 
poor fakirs dare not to say a word. However, Modave saw a Mullah 
on the bank of the river speaking to a large group of people. 


On the 29th, they left Maheswar and after marching 6 kos, they 
stopped at Multan??. It is a small village encircled by a mud wall 
flanked by towers. The people are industrious and the countryside 
is well cultivated with wafer brought from the river. Although the 
placc is rocky, yet the valley has been labouriously cultivated with 
joar, millet, coton trees and so on.. The peasants have constructed 
artificial canals to take the waiter to the field. The big route that 
goes to Burhanpur is much better than the route to Narmada. It is 


32 Ibid Ibid, 505. Deloche has confirmed the confusion of Tavernier 
(Ibid., 505, fn. 1). Maheswar remained the capital of the Holkars till 1818. 
In about 1730, it passed to Holkars and Ahalya Bai selected it as her capital 
(S.G. Tf, 15, 300). 

33 Modave, 507. 
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easy to see that when one comes to the territory of the Marathas. 
Their routes are better maintained because these have been less 
devastated. They left on October 30?*. 


After marching 8 kos, they passed the night at a big village 
named Khudgaon®*, which was surrounded by am elevated mud wall 
with towers mixed in stone and mud. The countryside is very 
dry, particularly atl the heights. One finds all sorts of wood there— 
mango, tamarind, mahua, temple tree, date palm and other similar 
trees. One also sees small portions of land well cultivated. The 
domestic animals were not in a bad state due to abundant pasturage. 
The cows and oxen, white in Hindusthan, appear to be a little bit of 
red in colour. "These are similar to those of Gujarat in appearence, 
These two days of marching were through the territories where the 
threat of a Bhil attack hangs in the air. The days were still warm 
and the night remained fresh, 


On 31st October, they reached e bad village, after marching 6 kos,. 
Most of the houses were in ruins. It is named Golan?*. The road 
was guarded but they were left to enter peacefully. The countryside 
was very wide and catches fire easily They did not bear of the 
Bhils nor of other thieves. 


After marching 8 kos on Friday, November 1, they spent the 
night at a village named Dhulkot®7. The countryside was carefully 
cultivated. They entered the valleys with the mountains on their 
right. These valleys had fresh air. Before arriving at the gorge, they 
saw, 4 kos in advance, a fortress* om a mounfain. They were told 
that the fortress served as the citadel of Burhanpur. “It appears 
to me that this part of the Deccan is much less populated than those 
of the countries which are on the other side of the Narmada"?? The 
aldées were found after 2 to 3 kos each, which Modave finds rare in 
Hindusthan, where marching .one hour and a halt one *finds some 
sort of habitation”, 





i 


34 Ibid. 

35 Deloche could not locate the village exactly and put it at 18 miles 
north-east of Khargaon. 

36 This village could not be located 

37 About 15 miles north of Buhhanpur. 

38 This was the fortress of Asirgerh, situated on the Satpura range 

39 Modave, 509. -` 

40 Ibid. 
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«. On the 2nd November, they went through the gorge, which 
extended about 5 kos. They found Burhanpur about 2 kos in front 
in the plains. Modave noted that the valley was beautiful with deep 
ravines and running water on both sides. The road was easy enough 
and:one sees well-built wells where water is collected. In coming 
out'of these defiles, one finds the plain where Burhanpur is situated. 
This plain was very beautiful and very well culiivated. A high chain 
of mountains enclosed it. “I believe it a branch of the Ghat’! 
The road: to the city led through the ravines and reached the enclosure 
of the city. The wall was made of brick, rough-cast and was in a 
good state. The gateway of Delhi was formed by a big pavillion 
flanked by two towers. “I have never seen in Hindusthan a city 
which has such beautiful walls and so well preserved" 4?. Facing this 
gate, there was a long road that traversed through the city. It was 
small but very well aligned. The houses had the wooden galleries in 
front like that of the big street of Ujjain. 


.“This city, as all those of Hindusthan, has suffered degradation’’**, 
The Marathas had forced the Suba of Deccan to cede the city to 
them. The commander sent people to find who they were. They 
replied that they were the Sipahis travelling, to which the commander 
gave them passport and people. They had halted in a garden and 
one of the French fell in a well) that had no cover. Finally he was 
recovered alive*t. 


. The water was used to be bought to the city by a canal from a 
mountain situated at the north of the city. Ait that time, it was dry. 
The river Tapty runs at the wall of the city on the southern side. 
This was the same river that passes through Surat to fall in the Gulf 
of Cambey. 


*Burhanpur is the capital of a big country named the Suba of 
Khandesh. It is the first establishment which the Mughal conquerors 
made at the south of Narmada.”4° The province was one of the best 
countries of the Deccan and was incorporated in the Suba of Auran- 
gabad longtime back. Following their usual parties, the Marathas had 
divided this province among their different chiefs of war. 


41 Modave, 509, was wrong. This was the Satpura range. 

42 Ibid. : 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. This was M Le Sourd. companion of Modave 

45 Ibid. 510. It was annexed by Akbar in 1600 a.d. This was ceded 
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The city was almost the same in grandeur as that of Ujjain, but 
it was comparatively better walled. Much work had been done to bring 
to the city the water of the mountain situated. in the north. These 
woiks were still at a good state although they serve nothing at present. 
The canals were well built and inside these canals were vaults with 
towers at some distances to circulate the air in the water to keep it fresh. 
"Burhanpur has never passed as a city of grand commerce. One finds 
however frequent descriptions in the relations of our travellers because 
it is situated on one of the two routes going from Surat to Delhi and 
that it is situated om the route from  Hindusthan to Deccan.’’46 
Tavernier has men-ioned it frequen-ly.*? 


"The city appears to me in a state of exüreme poverty. There is 
practically no movement in the interior and all the houses are also 
quiet, which proves that there is very little of commerce. The people 
appear to be good and soft, affable to the foreginers, without the dis- 
agreable importunity nearly general in the cities of the Indies. In the 
city, there was not one remarkable building, excepting the ruins of a 
castle or a palace which occupies at one time the centre of the city. 
lt was already in ruins, nearly 130 years back when Tavernier came 
for the time at Burhanpur and since then, it has not been rebuilt. In 
this city dies at the age of nearly, and according to others, more than, 
one hundred years, the celebrated Nizam-ul Mulk, without comparison 
the most powerful subject seen in the Mughal Empire and perhaps in 
any other empire. “It was in 1784 that he finished his long carrer."48 
He was regarded as an excellent model of politics in an empire where 
the weakness of the administration, the defects of good laws and the 
grand objects offered to the ambition of each one, have in a. way 
naturalised the ant of intrigues and treachery.* 


One of the singularities of the province of Burhanpur and particu- 
larly in the capiral, is good colour of the cows and the bulls. This 
colour is red. This colour increases as one approaches the capital 
from Narmada and “it is very rare do see one of these animals born in 
the country with another garb.’’° 


On the 5th November, they left Burhanpur for Aurangabad.5! 


by the Nizam to Peshwa in 1760 who gave it to Sindhia in 1778. 
46 Modave, 511 g 
47 See edition. of Crooke, I, 42-4, 47 etc. 
48 Modave, 511. 
49 This was the comment of Modave, 511 
50 Ibid, 512. 
51 Ibid. 
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What is striking in the account of Mcdave of the Malwa uader 
the Marathas was the direct observation of the various facets of life of 
thé common people of the region in contrast to some of the accounts 
written a few years after.’ This account brings to us the poignant and 
tranquil atmosphere of the period—the flourishing ciües and country- 
side, the insecurity of the route, the manner of people, their labour— 
an account which is quite different from, say, Malcolm’s Mémoir of 
Central India,? in which the history of the sovereigns occupy the major 
portion. 


Tn this day-to-day observation, Miodave describes in detail the 
cultivation, its products, antificial irrigation, the symmetrical beauty 
of the fields and the attempt to extend ithe cultivation. The pictuie of 
of a prosperous region, happy and flourishing under the Marathas, 
with no communal tension belies the English view of Maratha oppres- 
Sion assidously maintained in ihe Imperial Gazetteers Modave does 
iot conceal the fact that people are poor, although he did not state it 
Openly, but his account clearly shows that this poverty is not due to 
oppression which the successive Maratha invasions in Bengal in 1730's 
and 40's led us to believe* Actually, Modave was too frank to 
admit that the Maratha government is the best among the contem- 
poraries if one sees the region with open eyes. He reiterated this 
again in speaking of the routes.55 


Modave's description of threa important cities, namey Indore, 
Ujjàn and Maheswar, gives us the important population figures, 
although it is merely a guess work. Assuming the figures as appro- 
ximate, the cities are much smaller than contemporary Surat for 
exaiüpla59 The low population in the cities coupled with his obser- 
vation about the.extension of cultivation in the fields shows a. positive 


52 London, 1823, 2 vols. 

53 LS.G. noting the fall of reVefiué from 1826 to 1834, commented about 
the past: “In Ahalya Bai’s time collection came in with complete regularity 
through district officers, though the old records give ample evidence of extior- 
tion, rapacity, and ill treatment of the ryot by officials" (II, 145). The con- 
temporary description of Malcolm gives us the opposite view (Mémoir, 1, 194). 

54 History of Bengal, ed. by J. N. Sarkar, Dacca University, II 

55 Modave, 507. 

56 M. Sonnerat, writing about Surat in 1776, estimated thé population as 
600,000 souls (Voyages aux Indes Orientales, Paris. 1836, 77-82). 
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man-land ratio rather than a desertion of the countryside for the 
cities. Modave however is far more concerned with symmetrical 
Streets and military fortifications with towers and flanks—Baroque 
influence cf Europe evidently hunting him through the ages. Unfor- 
tunately Modave does not distinguish between towns and cities except- 
ing referring continually to big or small aldées and making it different 
from that of a smalli farm or homesiead. It is only after passing Malwa, 
that Modave referred to a big village as well as to ano.her village. 
The absence of reference to aldée in K'handesb, where he noted the 
lack of commercial or manufacturing activities, seems to suggest that 
Modave's conception of aldée is linked with such activities. Therefore 
Modave relies on the activities of people for his classification rather 
than on population figures. However, there is no distinction to him 
of big aldée and a town, which in any case, he cofounds with city. He 
does not tell us also of the municipal services of these cities or towns 
and therefore seems to be involved more to réach his destination than 
wriáng about the urbanisation in India. Being a soldier a]l through 
his life, Modave does not make dstinction between different categories 
of merchants or their nationalities. But, he does not refer to the type 
of commodities bought and sold in these cities—a description that he 
carefully made in travelling in cther areas of Hindusthan.5? The 
inconsis:ency of Modave could be explained by the fact that Modave 
was in a hurry to reach the destnation and he was worried by the 
decrease in the number of his people by gradual desertion which, he 
feared, would be fatal in confrontation with the marauding Bhils 
enroute, The morphology of the cities thus remains, in this account 
of Modave, as a hint and he was far more involved in the agrarian 
contition of the area than the urbanisation that was emerging. But 
then, as he himself staied, these cities had not been represented in 
any travel account so far595 Modave however did not notice that 
these new urban areas had far more affluence than those of the tradi- 
tional cities like Burhanpur, which had no manufac'uring.or commercial 
activitics worthy of the name. He ascribed this affluence of these new 
urban, areas to the wise administration of the Marathas forgetting the 
fact that Burnahpur was also controlled by the same set of Marathas 
at that time. 


Modave’s description however is not always filled with the ac- 
count of the nameless industrious peasants and metal workers whom 


57 Séé his description of Gujarat, 405-406. 
58 Modave, 505. 
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he saw working. He was all in praise of Madhav Rao Sindhia and 
Rani Ahalya Bai, whom he could not name due to his short stáy 
there and -very brief encounter wiih her—the first European contact 
with the Rani”? The simplicity of their life style, coupled with the 
ordinary housing of the merchants, ‘point to the unsophisticated urban 
development in con:rast to the richly ornamented life in the North. ` 


It should not be taken for granted that Modave was a blind 
admirer of the Mara:has or that he reported only the flourishing 
regions- of Hindusthan to convince his. French authorities back home 
as an argument for take over. Modave was’ a well-travelled European 
and has painstakingly reported the declining condition of the cities 
and countryside ‘im the different regions of Hindusthan. His descrip- 
tion is a pathetic tale of the miserable ruins of ihe vanishing Mughal 
splendour. His descripiion of the declining condition of the city of 
Burhanpur, -for example, possessed by the Marathas at that time, 
reveals clearly that he was not a blind admirer of the Marathas. It 
is this objectivity, coupled with the directness of his observation, that 
made his description so important. 


One should however note that, although Modave compared 
Burhanpur with ‘hat of Ujjain very briefly, he did not give a des- 
cription of Burhanpur excepting extolling the hydraulic works of the 
past. For example, he did mot mention the population figure which 
appeared so prominently in his earlier description of the cities of 
Malwa. lt appears from his description that the advantage of 
Burhanpur, being at crossroad of Hindusthan and Deccan, had already 
been adondoned as-the routes did not serve ‘their purpose. It. is 
strange that, Modave, otherwise so meticulous, did not mention it non 
refer to other aspect of the adminisiration of the Marathas in this 
region. “A few pages laer, he blamed the Mughals for ruining this 
area,*! which contradicted with the earlier affluence of Burhanpur and 





59 Actually, M. Moncelet, companion of Modave, met her and she 
explained this to him and reported by Modave (bid, 506). 

60 Modave, 511. He remarked that the city is "in poor state” and the 
“commerce. is finished." By contrast, one may, cite Modave’s praise of the 
city . of Swai Madhopore and the good administration of the Raja (Ibid, 
469-472). 

61 Modave stated that the administration of the Deccan by the Mughals 
for more than a century had depopulated and devasted it. “In traversing this 
grand region, one believes to be in a country again es by the war, the 
pest and the famine” (bid, 517). 
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Aurangabad in ihe days of the Mughals described by the travellers of 
17th century. 


One should note also that, although Modave published a book 
already,? he was not am ‘intellectual like Bernier, who, from his im- 
pressions? built up a structure of Indian system of politic and govern- 
ment to cuompare it unfavourably with that of France. Bernier’s fierce 
French pride in the background of the golden days of the Mughals is 
absent in Modave, who saw only the vanishing empire and the increa- 
singly forgotten’ splendour of the Mughals.. Yet Modave was not a 
merchant, eager to found an empire to maintain the profit. He was 
not Francois Martin,® who built Pondicherry for the French. Thus 
the names of the Maratha chiefs and their political squabbles do not 
affect Modave as it did much to Martin, who tried to build up alliances 
for the security of the nascent French interests. Modave here was 
an ordinary traveller, eager to terminate his voyage and! observed ithe 
activities of the common people, which is quite different from the 
usual run of European freebooters in India95 or their writers who 
wrote of the marching armies, conquests and defeats is the back- 
ground of the pillage and turbulence of the late 18th century Indían 
politics. ^ 


62. See in the Introduction. a list of his writings compiled by Deloche, 
8-10 Deloche commented that Modave's writings served both Voltaire and 
Abbé Raynal. 

63 Niccolai Mannucci, an Italian traveller in the late 17th century, 
commented about Bernier's writings : “I leave it to the reader's curiosity to 
read what M. Bernier has written about, the journey (ie. Aurengzeb's march 
to Kashmir. although if I am to speak the truth, through his chronology of 
the times, make it clear that he writes many things which did not occur—nor 
could they have occurred—in the way that he relates them. Nor could he 
have been well informed, for he did not live more than eight years at the 
court; it is so very large that there are an infinity things to observe. Nor 
could he so observe, for he had no entrance to the court. As it seems to me, 
he rclied for what he said upon the common people; and if there is any good 
thing in his books. it is due to the information given to him by Père Buzea, also 
to that I gave him, having then no incention of writing anything" (4 Pepys 
of Mogul India. 1653-1708, tr. by Irvine, Calcutta, 1974, reprint, - 85-86). 

64 Mémoires de Francois Martin, .Paris, 1931-34, 3 Vols. 

65 Hutchinson op. cit, 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY IN INDIA 
SM. HAs! BANERJEE 


The tradition of liberalism in Indian politics ig much older than 
the emergence of the Liberals as a separate parliamentary party in the 
public life of India. This Liberal trend in Indian Politics can be 
traced back to the foundation of the Indian National! Congress in 
1885. 


The fundamental article of that Liberal tradition was loyalty to 
the British Raj. The Liberals never underrated the enormous benefits 
of British rule in India—the inestimable benefit of peace and! security, 
law and order, English education and works of public utility. Summ- 
ing up the achievements of the British in a speech in London, in 1905, 
Gokhale said. “I am aware that much good has been done by 
England in India in certain directions. The western type of adminis- 
' trative machinery has been substituted in place of what we once had. 
The country enjoys now uninterrupted peace and order. Justice, 
though costly, is fairly dispensed, as between Indian and Indian . . . 
Then you have introduced western education, with freedom of speech 
and freedom of writing. These are all things that stand to your 
credit". The whole political literature of the period bore testimony 
to this profound sense of gratilude for the innumerable blessings of 
the British Raj. “Would there have been an India but for the almost 
providential intervention of ‘the British"? They were affusive in 
their expression of loyalty to the Throne. Surendranath Banerjea 
said at Poona in 1895: “To England we look for inspiration and 
guidance. To England we look for sympathy in the struggle. From 
. England must come the crowning mandate which will enfranchise our 
people. England is our political guide and moral preceptor in the 
exalted sphere of politica] duty. English history has taught us thosa 
principles of freedom which we cherish with our ifeblood. We have 
been fed upon the strong food of English constitutional freedom". 





1. G. K. Gokhale, Speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, (Second ed.. 
Natesan, Madras. 1916), p. 1099. 
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The Liberals were thus full of gratitude for all the good that the 
British did in India consciously or unconsciously. In fact, ‘the ideal 
of the Liberal party in India was . . . to unite highest patriotic devo- 
tiom to the country with an equally enthusiastic attachment to the 
Crown."? 


Complete independence, that implied the severance of British 
connection, was not their creed. They took pride in calling them- 
selves British subjects of the Empire and claimed self-Government, 
autonomy in internal affairs as well es in economic policy and equality 
of treatment for Indians throughout the Empire on the basis of their 
common allegiance to the Crown. Gokhale reiterated this goal as 
President of the Benares session of the Congress in 1905: “For 
better or for worse,” said he, “our destinies are now linked with those 
of England, and the Congress fully recognises that whatever advance 
we seek must be within the Empire itself. That advance, moreover, 
can only be gradual, as at each stage of the progress, it may be 
necessary for us to pass through a brief course of apprenticeship 
before we are enabled to go to the next one; for it is a reasonable 
proposition; that the state of responsibilities required for the proper 
exercise of the politica? institutions ot the West can be acquired by an 
Eastern people through practical training and experiment only . . . '*5 
Dadabhai Naoroji set the seal upon it at Calcutta in 1906. He de- 
clared bluntly that Swaraj or self-Government within the Empire was 
the goal of India’s political striving. 


But how was this goal to be achieved? By training and tempe 
rament the Liberals were opposed to any radical political and social 
changes, Among them Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was an eminent Barrister- 
at-Law. So were A. M, Basu and Tyabji. Both Dadabhai Naoroji- 
and Gokhale started as Professors of eminence in their respective 
Provinces. Dadabhai later went to England where his chief function 
became to educate English public as to their responsibility as rulers 





2. Surendranath Banenea, The Gospel of Surendranath (edited, by Jnan 
Chandra Rai, Calcutta. 1912), pp. 119-20. | 

3. M. A. Buch, Rise and Growth of Indian Liberalism, (Baroda, 1938)! 
vol. 1, p. 178. ° 

4. Gokhale, Speeches, op. cit, p. 1104. Also Report of the Eleventh 
LN.C. held at Poona on 27-28, 30 December 1895, (Poona, 1895), p. 49. 

5. Gokhale, Speeches, op. cit, pp. 829-30, 1104-5. 

6. Report of the 22nd LN.C. (Calcutta, 1906), pp. 16-33. Also Bengalee, 
27 December 1906. 2 z : 
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of India. Gokhale chose the legislative forum for serving the country. 
Bengal had her glory in Surendranath who had begun as dismissed 
civil servant and since then continued to champion the cause of his 
country in various capacities—as a renowned teacher and adminis- 
trator of Ripon College, as a member of the Provincial and Imperial 
Legislatures, as a member of the Calcutta Corporation and as the 
successful editor of the famous Bengalee. Among the later Liberals 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru earned a princely income at the Allahabad Bar.. 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar, another Liberal from Madras, was appointed the 
advocate general of that Province in succession to Sir C. Sankaran 
Nair in 1907. While Sir C. H. Setalvad was the advocate general of 
Bombay, C. Y. Chintamani was the renowned editor of the Leader of 
Allahabad for a long time. Thus the Liberals generally belonged to, 
prosperous and well-to-do classes and represented the upper income 
segments of the society. They were busy and elderly men—mos‘ly 
eminent lawyers, lendholders, professors and journalists Besides a 
particular kind of western education, their very social status and 
official or professional position, great wealth and natural conservatism 
made them to view with alarm any but a gradual change. They 
believed that the highest form of political development afitainabie by a. 
country was the English parliamentary system and though they saw 
no royal road to the attainment of that political goal, they never 
doubted that ‘the goal being what it was, their reliance must be on 
what was called constitutional agi'ation'. ‘Constitutional agitation", 
said Gokhale, “was agitation by method which they were entitled to 
adopt to bring about ihe changes they desired through the action of 
constituíonal authorities" ;7 Gokhale also pointed out clearly that 
changes desired must be obtained only through the action of the 
authorities by bringing to bear on them the pressure of public opinion.® 
The Liberals believed that! constitutional! agitation would succeed for 
a number of reasons. First, they were convinced of the inherent 
righteousness of their cause and the operation of a sympathetic 
providence. In a speech delivered in England im 1909 Surendranth 
Banerjee said: “The journey may seem to be long and wearisome, 
the promised land may appear to be distant, but uplifted by hope and 
by faith in the high destinies of the countiry let us fight the good fight, 
arid I am confident that the God of all nations willl vouschafe us the 
victory ... which awaits those who inspired by a sublime confidence 





7. Gokhale, Speeches, op. cit, p. 1105. 
& Ibid. pp. 1105-06, 
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in His dispensation and im the paramountcy of moral laws seek to 
work out the regeneration of their country in a spirit of peace, of 
righteousness and absolute consecration". Secondly, the Liberals. 
also believed that there were an horest purpose, e deep sympathy and 
an anxious desire in the British ruler to mould the Indian nation 
according to his own couniry's proved and admired principles? The 
Liberals tried, to co-operate with the Government in this task. More- 
over, some of them were very conscious abou: the shortcomings of 
Indians and recognised that, considered es a whole, tbe British rule 
was a favourable circumsianca in the present evolution of India and 
any precipitate withdrawal of it would be disastrous: Hence co- 
operation with the Government was, to them, the only way to Swaraj 
open to a people ‘hagridden by poverty unarmed and virtuous’. They 
realised that rash method and undue haste would spoill their case and 
therefore carefully refrained themselves from using flambuoyant 
languages and giving ultimatums. 


The Moderates cherished freedom no less than order. They 
never allowed their passion for liberiy to bedim their love of order 
or their passion for order their love of liberty, Tha way to the 
atiainment of political salvation ay not in ‘aspiring after the impossible 
or after too remote an ideal but in siriving each day to take the next 
step in order of natural growth in a spirit of compromise and iair- 
ness? The goal would thus be reached only by slow and steady 
movement. The Liberals of those days undersiood too well that 
Rome was not built in a day and they never despaired. 'Let us not 
forget", said Gokhale in 1909 at Allahabad wih Pundit Motilal Nehru 
in the Chair, “that we are at a stage of dhe country's progress when 
our achievements are bound to be small and our disappointments 
frequent and trying. That is the place which it has pleased providence 
to assign to us in this struggle, and our responsibility is ended when 
we have done the work which belongs to that place. It will, no, 
doubt, be given to our couniry men of future generations to serve 
India by their success; we, of the present generation, nust be content 


9. Surendranath Banerjea in England (Calcutta, 1909), p. 49. 

10. Speeches of Babu Surendranath Banerjea 1876-1880 (ed by Ram 
Chandra Palit, Calcutta, 1880), vol. I, p. 21. Also Report of the 22nd LN.C., 
op. cit, pp. 20-21. : 

11. Gokhale, Speeches, op. cit, p. 1108. 

12. P. Kodanda Rao, The Right Honourable V.S. Shii Sartri: 4 
Political Biography (Asia Publishing House, 1963), p. 6. 
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to serve her mainly by our failures. For hard though it be, out of 
these failures, the strength will come which in the end will accomplish 
great tasks’’.18 


The Decline of their Position in the Congress— 


The Liberals in India were a “homogeneous and united party’ 
until the early years of «be 20th century and the Indian National Cong- 
ress served throughout this early period as the chief forum of their acti- 
vily. At the Benaras Congress in 1905, the clash between the old Liberal] 
leadership and the left wingers became pronounced. On. the question 
of according a welcome to the Prince of Wales (later King George V) 
the Exuremisis under the leadership of Tilak decided to oppose the 
Subjects Committee’s welcome resolution in the open Congress, and 
the siiuation was only averted by Gokhale’s personal appeal to 
Lajpat Rai who prevailed upor Tilak to desist from such open defiance 
of the ‘old guard'3^ Between 1905-1907 the gulf widened still further. 
In 1905 the partition of Bengal came. The Moderates in Bengal led 
by Surendranath could not prevent it nor check the bureaucratic 
highhandedness which tried to crash the anti-partition agitation. 


The fact demonstrated to the Extremists that even in terms of 
the limited objective the Moderate agitation was ineffective. The 
pawtition thus emphasised the cleavage between the two groups. The 
next Congress was to be held at Calcutta. To forestall the situation 
the Liberals invited the Grand Old Man of India, Dadabbai Naoroji 
to become the president of the coming session in the hope that the 
Extremists would not oppose the candidature of ‘such an apostle of 
Indian Nationalism’.: But the Calcutta session of the Congress never- 
theless proved to be a stormy one. The main controversy centred 
round the boycott resolution. The moderates did not favour boycott 
except in Bengal!5 They thought that ‘infinite prolongation and 
extra-provincial extension of the measure was fraught with genuine 
difficulty’. Gokhale explained the Liberal view in his speech on 
‘Swadeshi. A. strict boycott of foreign goods according to him was 
not at al! practicable in the then Indian conditions. “For when you 
boycott the foreign goods", he said, “you must noti touch even a- 
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particle of imported article; and we only make outselves ridiculous by 
talking of a resolution which we cannot enforce’1° To avoid an 
open rupture the resolution moved by A. C. Mazumdar and seconded 
by B. C. Pal that ‘the boycott movement inaugurated in Bengal by 
way of protest against the partition was and is legitimate’ was passed.!* 
Both the Extremists amd the Moderates interpreted the resolution in 
in their own way. So it was a mere compromise to keep the dignity 
of the chair. But the proceedings of the Subjects Committee were 
nevertheless, marked by much commotion and disorder.!? 


The patched up truce of Calcutta could not endure. Soon the 
Presidency of the next session of the Congress proved to be the bone 
of contention. And at Surat in 1907 the two wings of the Nationalist 
pariy—the Moderates and the Extremists parted company and the 
two were not reunited until 1916.1* The Surat Congress proved to be 
a fiasco. For about nine years afier Surat the Moderates continued 
to dominate the Congress. But on 19 February 1915 Gokhale died 
and Mehia followed him in November of the same year. With the 
passing away of these two stalwarts, one phase of Moderate dominated 
Indian politics came to an end. Only Banerjee and Wacha remained 
to be tho last survivors of ithe old generation, though there 
were also others who now inherited their tradition and outlook. Since 
1916, when Tilak had returned to the Congress fold a year after 
Gokhale’s deaib, they were steadily losing their influence both within 
the Congress and with the people and the balance was not restored 
even by Montagu’s no.able declaration in August 1917% which officially 
committed the Briish Government to the development of Indian self- 
Government along parliamentary lines and made no dis‘inction between 
that goal and Dominion Status. While the Moderates saw in the 
announcement the promise of a better day and the fulfilment of their 
life-long, mission,*! the Extremists regarded it as ‘vague and indefinite’ 
both as regards its phraseology and its substance, and held that if the 
Indian bureaucracy were to be the judges of the time when the Indian 
would be déemed fit to be entrusted with responsible Government, that 
time would never arrive.?? 
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.; In August of the same year the Congressmen of Bengal fell out 
amongst themselves over the election of the President of the session 
which was to be held at Calcutta. The agitation over the internment of 
Mrs. Besant, who had by this time assumed the lead of the Madras 
Nationalists, rose so high that her election was almost imperaltive.?3 
She was unanimously elected by all other Provincial Congress Com- 
mitces.24 But in Bengal, with Surendranath's backing, P. C. Mitter, a. 
Moderate landholder, proposed the name of an Oudh Talukdar, the 
Raja of Mahumudabad, and the Bengal Provincial Congress Commuttee 
at their meeting, held on 29 August 1917, re:urned the Raha Saheb as 
the President of the Congress in opposition to Mrs. Besanit, whose name 
was proposed and seconded by Messrs. C, R. Das and Byomkesh 
Chakravarty. ‘Bengal would be outcasted and held in contempt by 
the whole of India.?9 said Sir Gaganendra Nath Tagore, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Reception Commitise of the Congress. That 
was the uppermost consideration in the minds of hundreds of men who 
became members of the Recepiion Committee to set aside the decision 
of the Congress Committee and to vindica‘e the honour of Bengal. 
Popular feeling rose to i's highest pitch when Surendranath refused to 
recognize scores of gentlemen as members of the Reception Committee. 
It was, however, apparent to Surendranath that his group was hopelessly 
ouínumbered. As a last resort he proposed through Dr. P. N. Banerjee, 
one of his chief lieutenants and one of the secretaries of the B.P.C.C., 
that if the resolution accepting Mrs. Besan?s nominalion was placed 
before the meeting with a nder to the effect that in view of the 
differences of opinion om the subject, the final decision should be 
lef: to the Alı India Congress Committee, he would accept 3t?" But 
it was the last straw on the camel’s back and Babu Motilal Ghosh, a 
prominent Congressman and the editor of the Amrifa Bazar Patrika, 
promp'ly refused to accede to this demand.?8 In the end Mrs. Besant 
was elected the President and Surendranath and his followers left the 
meetihg with shouts of ‘get out’ ringing in their ears?? All sorts of 
disreputable motives were attributed to Surendranath in opposing the 
election of Mrs. Besant. “He (Surendranth) has got the Imperial 
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Council vacancy just now in his brain", wrote the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
“and has therefore to sedulously cultivate the susceptibilities of the 
existing honourables upon whose vo'e depended his chance of once 
more making his oratory felt in high quarters"39 This brief Liberal- 
Nationalist Tift in Bengal was only the prelude to a greater contest for 
control of the Congress. Two months later a compromise was patched 
up through outside interventions! but that was more superficial than 
real and the position of the Liberals was finally shatl'ered at the annual 
session of the Congress at Calcutta. The proceedings began, indeed, 
with the usual expression of loyalty to the Throne’? But Tilak, who 
was the dominant figure in the Calcutta Congress, succeeded in insert- 
ing a time limit in the resolution on self-Government for which he 
had tried in vain at the Lucknow Congress in the previous year.?? 


The Liberals were disturbed at ‘the sharp edge politics were 
developing’ but they would not allow their ‘belter judgement’ to be 
over borne under pressure of any circumstances. Disgruntled and 
disgusted by the manner in which the Extremists had treated them, 
some of them began to think in terms of an organisation of their 
own 382 For example, on 10 November 1917 Prithwis Chandra Roy, 
a prominent stalwart of the Moderate Party, had written a letter tc 
all Moderate Congressmen throughout India. ‘In co-operation with 
some very influential friends’, he wrote, ‘I am making a serious effort 
to find out, if there is, im any quarter, any particular desire to establish 
a Moderate organisation, and if so, on what lines it should be founded. 
It is proposed to hold an informal Conference of the leading Moderate 
Politicians of All India stature some time during the next Christmas 
holiday to discuss the advisability of such an organisation and to take 
such steps as may be necessary in consequence of its decision'3* He 
had emphasised that the Congress had no separate existence and. only 
flourished as an appendage of the Home Rule League and that the 
time had come for establishing an organisation im view of the fact that 
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the Moderate Party had been 'swept off thé field of politics by a new 
broom’, and that ‘the Congress and all its machineries had practically 
been captured by the Extremist Party . . .'55 The Extremists poured 
scorn on the new dewvelopment.39 


Montagu's Mission in India and the Moderate Response to it— 


Edwin Samuel Montagu who had been Under Secretary. of 
State during Morley's regime, had already revealed his interest in 
Indian affairs by his speeches and uiterances?" He became the 
Secretary of State im July 1917, made his famous announcement 
on Indian policy im the following August and landed at Bombay 
early in November to have look at Indiam affairs himself. It seems 
that one of the first object of his Indiam visit was ‘to work with the 
Moderates’ and form a Moderate -Party ‘Indian, Courageous and 
Strong’ .38 

Montagu was really in a very difficult position. “You have got 
a.democracy at Home", he wrote to Chelmsford, “ignorant of Indian 
conditions, Central! Government in India naturally jealous of the effi- 
ciency of the government of which it is the custodian, local govern- 
ments growing.in importance with the civilisation of countries over 
which they preside and an Indian opinion produced. by a long series of 
statesman from Macaulay to Morley which it is absolutely impossible 
to ignore. How can we reconcile all these things at a time when no 
complete: solution is possible and every thing must be another step upon 
the slope which we started on a hundred years ago"? Secondly, he 
had made an announcement but it had committed none in the Govern- 
ment. The speeches in the House of Lords -were very hostile 
and “were directed in my opinion", Montagu wrote, "either against 
the announcement of 20-August or to defending an attitude which says 
it accepts ihe announcement but will do nohing to carry it out.*° For 
instance, Marquess of Lansdowne regarded the announcement which 
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carried the intimation that! the goal was ithe earliest possible: realisa- 
tion of full responsible Government, to be full of danger, and he 
further said that the Secretary of State was trying to bring ‘revolu- 
tionary changes’ in India and that he was attempting to do what both 
‘Crew and Morley had said! was an impossibility’. Im short the Lords 
were willing to confine their recommendations on responsible Govern- 
ment only to a ‘reiteration of Lord Ripon's policy thirty years out of 
date’#® They were saying that even if he succeeded im producing a 
Scheme, that would not be worked by any section in India*# To this 
difficult situatíon at Home was added the attitude of the Extremist 
Party in India. Montagu was conscious of the fact that his scheme 
would fall ‘far short of the circumstances of the countiry'45 that it would 
sand ‘no chance of public acceptance’4® and would be ‘none too 
popular with the Extremists’47 He was therefore, convinced that it 
was essential to get ‘a nucleus of a people’ who would support the 
scheme against the Extremists and he would thus be able to assure 
the cabinet that his scheme would be supported by a section of 
Indiansf$. In his scheme of 12 December 1917 he included the 
following as a separate item: “A new organisation of Indians to be 
collected and assisfed in every possible way by the Government for 
propaganda on behalt of the proposals and to send a delegation to 
England to assist us." This did nòt prove to be very difficult. For 
the Moderates were already anxious to come out of the Congress fold 
where they were gradually finding themselves in an increasingly dif- 
ficult and embarrassing position. 


Some of them like S. P. Sinha, B. N. Basu and Sir C. Sankaran 
Nair were already in the inner ccuncib.of the Government. Lord 
Satyendra Prosanna Sinha who had presided over the session of the 
Indian National Congress in 1915 was a leading Moderate and a 
member of the Council of the Governor of Bengal. Bhupendra Nath 
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Basu, a member of the Council of the Seoretary of State, accompanied 
Montagu in his Indian tour. Sir C. Sankaran Nair, a former Advocate 
Genera] of Madras, was a member of the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy.at the time. He consulted others like V. S. Srinivasa, Sastri,” 
Gokhale's old colleague and successor to the Servant of India Society, 
Surendranath Banerjea,* Sapru,>? and Chintamani5? They were all 
impressed by the extremely sympathetic attitude of the Secretary of 
State. who was trying to do his very best for India. They also realised 
thc obstacles lying in his way—a coaliion Government in England, the 
opposition in different quarters both in England and in India to any 
sweeping.reforms and the known antipathy of the Government of 
India to any. relaxation of control over the Central Government,” 
The Moderates were, in effect, ‘told to be realistic and not to look at 
the shortcomings of the first instalment’®® buf to ask ‘whether it led 
assuredly to self-Government’.5® The Moderates in their turn deter- 
mined ‘not to let the Secretary of Staite down’ and therefore, though 
they were evidently not satisfied with the scheme, for they felt that it 
did not go far enough decided to make the most of whatever was 
attainable under the circumstances." Montagu started with B. N. Basu 
and S. P. Sinha. ."We talked about the formation of a Moderate 
Party”, he wrote, “they were very enthusiastic and talked about. 
editing newspapers and so forth. I think they mean business’’58 
He came to an understanding with some of the Bengal leaders in this 
connection and, shortly before the publication of the report, Prithwis 
Chandra Roy founded the National Liberal! League in Calcutia with 
Surendranath Banerjea as its president’? On 26 June 1918 Babu 
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Satyananda Bose, a Moderate and a member of the Provincial Congress 
Committee and a leading political light of the newly established 
League, issued a letter which was widelly circulated all over Bengal and 
in which he said: "Having regard to the present, state of our progress 
in public spirit, administrative experience and capacity for organisation 
it will not be prudent for us to insist on a full measure of provincial 
autonomy all at once. It is not possible, I admit, for one to learn to 
swim excep. in water but one shovld not go into deep water lest he 
should sink in the attempt’.6° 


Thus before Montagu left India he had already assured himself of - 
the support of the Moderates. He knew well.that the Moderates - 
would secede from the Congress and form a party of their own. 
“When I came out", he wrote, “Moderates were rushing to join.the 
Home Rule League; on leaving the secession of Moderates from the- 
Home Rule League is making marked headway".9: In February 1918 
Sastri's weekly paper Servant of India made its first appearance. It 
wro'e: "Mr. Montagu had taken an uncommon interest in the- 
question of Indian reform and must be enabled by. our sympathetic ` 
and reasonable attitude to complete the S task that he had - 
begun...... zoa 


On 8 July 1918 the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms was 
published. The Report introduced a system of Dyarchy to tide over 
the transitional period. Dyarchy was an experimental method of 
dual Government intended to train Indians as administrators by 
making them responsible at the outse: for certain local subjects in 
their own Provinces.? No important change was proposed for tha 
central Executive but legislation was en'rusted lto the new Assembly 
and the Council of State each of which had elected majorities though - 
each contained an official block.! The Viceroy was left with the. 
power of certifying any legislation which he might feel necessary and- 
which the Legislature did not pass. The Provinces also had their. 
Legislative Councils elected on a wider franchise.99 
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The scheme feil far short of the proposal either in the Memo- , 
randum of the 19 non-official members of the Legislative Council, tor’ 
which among oihers Wacha, Sapru and Sastri were signatories, or in 
the Congress League Scheme which the Congress had put forth as the 
irreducible minimum im their demand. 


The prominent leaders of the Moderate Party issued a Manifesto. 
restating their position. It was signed among others by Surendranath 
Banerjee, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Srinivasa, Sastri and C. Y. Chintamani, 
Nilratan Sircar and Krishna Kumar Mitter. “We are persuaded", it 
said; “that it is the part of wise patriotism at present to accept the 
scheme to prevent its being narrowed or curtailed in its scope and to 
seek for its improvements that can be effected without its framework 
being destroyed’. Two days after the publication off the Report, 
Surendranath Banerjea convened a meeting of the Indian Association, 
Calcutta to express approval of the Mont-Ford proposals. The National 
Liberal League organised the first conference of the Bengal Moderates 
under the Presidency of the conservative Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee 
who not only gave his whole hearted support to the scheme but also 
dwelt upon the difficulty of introducing responsible Government in 
India. The conference passed a resolution expressing grateful thanks 
to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford recognising that the proposals 
constituted a subsiantial) step towards the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government and welcoming the scheme in general principles 
and outlines, subject to modifications in the light of such sees: 
and criticisms as would be received from public bodies.® . 


The proposals on the other hand! proved unattractive to the Indian 
Politicians of advanced views. They criticised many of its important 
provisions, especially the continuance of the Legislative irresponsibility 
of the Central Government, and were loud in proclaiming the inadequacy 
of thé measure of responsible Government in the Provinces.” A 


‘special, session of the Congress was summoned to consider the Report. 


The Moderates felt that extreme views would dominate the Conference~ 
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where their voice would be a minority of little or no account, and as 
they could not be party to a resolution designed to destroy the scheme, 
they decided to absiain from attending the special session of the 
Congress - 


The Moderates now gathered tozether in what they called the First 
All India Conference of the Moderates in Bombay in November 1918 
with Surendranath Banerjea as its first President. This proved to be 
the nucleus of the National Liberal Federation of India. Surendranath 
as its President aefined the Moderate creed as ‘cooperate when we 
can; criticise when we must’. He spoke of the profound change in 
the spirit and policy of the Government? While he appealed to the 
people to rally to the support of the scheme, he warned the authorities 
of the grave consequences of any undue delay in the enactment of the 
Reforms or any attempt to whittle them down."* 


The year 1918 thus ‘marked the first formal -and organisational 
division of the Congress." This division, however, related for the 
most part more to differences in method between the two wings of the 
nationalist’ pariy than to any divergencies of aim. The goal for both 
of them was self-Government. The Moderates accep.ed the scheme 
but wanted certain modifications. The extremists did not accept the 
scheme and demanded certain modifications before they could accept 
it. But very often in their concrete proposals flor modifications there 
was a great deal common between the two. groups. Both wanied the. 
iniroduction of an element of responsibility in the Central Government. 
Both were anxious io enlarge the sphere of responsible Government 
in the Provinces. Both asked for the abolition of the India Council 
and the relaxation of control over the Governmen's in India. 


^ 
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'* “Such differences have on occasions appeared within the ranks of 
thé Congress in thé course of its evolution and they are perhaps quité 
natural and inevitablé in the history of any political party. But a 
separate organisation becomes necessary when such differences continue 
for a long time. The differences had been brewing for long. The 
Moderates, who had been dominating the Congress since its inception; 
were people who knew the essentials of compromise. They readmitted 
the Extremists to the Congress in 1916. But though the separating elk- 
ments thus managed to come together, it was purely temporary. The 
drifé“continued as it received impetus from the forces active in ‘the 
country. - 


The years immediately preceding 1918 were hardly conducive to 
the growth of moderation in India. The Liberals stood for balance - 
sense and ordered progress but it was difficult for such men to thrive 
under the changed and complex circumstances in the country created 
by the outbreak of the great War. The War intensified the impatience 
of. the Indian Nationalists to see their country enjoying the right of 
self-deiermination on an equal footing with other countries, end in 
India, as elsewhere, it created a sense of weariness and disillusionment. 
The prices were high and there was considerable distress among the 
fixed income groups and among urban and factory workers, wages not 
having kept pace with the prices. This dislocation of Indian economy 
with resultant hardship spread a feeling of discontent among a large 
section of the population. The disturbing influences of War thus left 
no phase of life untouched and no class of population unaffected, while 
War loans and recruitment propaganda carried into villages some 
conception of the magnitude of the struggle. Financial stringency 
continued to hold in abeyance all but the most urgent projects of the 
Government. The flow of labour was disturbed and the transport 
facilities curtailed. The great mass of cultivators and labourers, 
incapable of visualising the War, save as the work of malefic stars, 
found themseives harassed by inconveniences the causes of which they 
` only imperfectly understood.”* This discontent of the agricultural and 
the lower middle classes affected the political situation and aggravated 
the rising, nationalist surge. 
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pp. 62- 85; also Presidential Address by Bipan Chandra, at the Indian History 
Congress (1970). 
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Thus the colour of Indian. politics had changed beyond recognition 
by. this time. The name Moderate and the temper it described no 
longer brought any appeal to the. young and the ardent. The whole 
situation was such that ‘the extremer the gospellier’, as Chintamani put 
it, "he more did he command the ear of the multitude.’77 In fadt, 
‘the nature of Moderate interest, objective and point of view was such 
as to separate them from the bulk of the Indian society at this time", 
They were too parliamentary in their approach and by 1918 had become 
too few in number to excite the public or to move the Government"? 
In 1917 an agitaticn for Home Rule had started and the idea spread 
like wild fire. 


In this changed atmosphare was added the attitude of the Extre: 
mists. The Liberals were reviled and ridiculed by the Extremists: 
Their policies were denounced as craven and even corrupt/? Yet the 
fact is that for many of them it was a most painful wrench to separate 
themselves from the Congress which the older among them had 
founded and seared up, and the younger ones entered as a natural 
home. To them patriotism and Congress were synonimous terms.9? 
In fact, the schism did not take place without strenuous attenipts on 
their part to arrive at a compromise. Fully three weeks before the 
meeting of the Congress, Surendranath had wired to the Joint Secretary 
and to Mrs. Besan! asking them to postpone the special session of 
the Congress for a short time for am exchange of.views which might 
help to bring about an understanding. That request was not complied 
with and, at the last moment, just twenty four hours before the sitting 
of the Congress, a final effort was made, though in vain?! , The 
Congress had become more extreme than ever and the counsel of 
moderation had become a cry in the wilderness. Thus the Liberals 
were forced to think in terms of a separate organisation by the fact 
that the Congress was 'shunted off its marked truck? by tbe policy and 
programme of the ExtremisisS? The reaction against them, which 
had started earlier, now proceeded with a sudden rush until they were 





7] C. Y. Chintamani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny, (Waltair, 1937), 
. 61. 
; 78 Judith Brown calls Moderate as well as Extremist politics ‘Polities of 
limitation’. See Judith M. Brown, Gandhi's Rise to Power : Indian Politics 
1915-1922 (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 21-25, 40, 50-51. 

79 Amrita Bazar Patrika, 16, 18, July, 20 August 1918. 

80 Surendranath Banerjea, op. cit, p. 284 See also Moderate Manifesto 
in Amrita Bazar Patrika, 17 August 1918. 

81 Surendranath Banerjea, op. cit, p. 283. 

82 C. Y. Chintemani, op. cit, p. 94, 
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swept out of the organisation they once had dominated. Even before 
the publication of the Report, the Extremists leaders had started their 
campaign of vilification through violent articles in the press all over 
the country. Their organisation had assumed a hostile, even bellicose 
attitude. On 2 June 1918, fully five. weeks before the publication of the 
Report, the Bengal Provincial Congress, Committee sounded the tocsin 
of alarm as if a great danger wes impending and preparations had to 
be made to meet it. On 6 June 1918, a letter was circulated by the 
Secretary of the. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee which said 
“o... you will keep yourself ready to hold public meetings, to attend 
the Congress wherever held and the conference in very large number 
and to fearlessly criticise the proposals, -if they fall short of our 
ideals . . . ."83 On 8 July, the very day of the publication of thé 
Report; Mrs. Besant wrote in her own organ New India: “The 
scheme is unworthy to- be offered.by England or to be accepted by 
India. It is petty where it should have been large, banal where it 
should have been striking. There is about it no farsighted statesman- 
ship, no constructive genius, no vision for India of even future evolu- 
tion into een: es - . - : 


This vanie set ihe key to the kind. of reception of the Report 
by the special session of the Congress. Surendranath Banerjea was 
already conspicuous by his absence in. the special session of the Pro- 
vincial Congress held on 14 July 1918. From the utterances of Extre- 
musts they knew that they would have. no hearing at all} and tactics, 
Similar to.those at Surat, would be repeated. "They were right in. their 
anticipations. . When Mr. J. Chaudhuri, a renowned lawyer and a 
legai journalist rose to speak opposing Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal's reso- 
lution which proposed the rejection .of the Reforms in toto, he was 
hissed and hooed and the cries of ‘order’ made his speech inaudible.55 
The rowdysm was about to culminate in a free-for-all’ which was, 
however, averted by the intervention .of friends.8¢ The proceedings 
of the Provincial Congress was a sufficient lesson to them. 


.. There. was another. consideration. They thought that if they 
continued within the Congress fold and swelled the rank of the Extre- 
mists in denouncing the Reforms, the British democracy, in view of 





. 83 Bengalee, 6, June 1918. . 

84 New India. 8 July, 1918. 

85 Progs. of the B.P.C.C. on 15 July 1918, Leader, 20 July 1918, Also 
Bengalee, 16 July 1918. : 

86, Ibid. : i ax. Ue iT E a 
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the practically unanimous opposition to the scheme, would have 
dropped it altogether and the prospects of self-Government would! have 
been indefinitely deferred.8’ For attempts were actually being made 
to sabotage the scheme by reactionaries in England led by men of the 
type of Lord Sydenham,8? an ex-Governor of Bombay, with his Indo- 
British Association to help him in that work and with allies in his 
side in Parliament like Marquess of Lansdowne and Lord Curzon.?? 
Of these Lord Curzon was in the coalition Government of Lloyd 
George. He had already expressed his opinion that British Govern- 
ment was not committed! to the Montagu scheme.9? Lord Sydenham 
and his Indo-British Association were am interested and factious oppo- 
sition engineered in England and in India to induce the British Govern- 
ment to whittle down, if not to destroy, the scheme?! Lord Sydenham 
quoted Mr. Tilak in support of his condemnation of the scheme. 
The Reforms thus had to run the gauntlet of a double opposition. On 
the one side from the Extremists of the all or nothing type who 
attacked the Reforms for not going far enough and on the other, from 
a section of stern and unbending Conservatives at home who; attacked 
the scheme for going too far. Im the midst of these accumulating 
difficulties the Moderatés were afraid that if they did not strengthen 
the hands of Moniagu with their support, the reactionary and extre- 
mist forces would prove too strong for him.9? 


In this way, while forces in the country were driving the Moderates 
and the Extremists m the opposite directions and in that process helping 
the Extremists to outnumber the Miderales, Monlagu's visit proved 
to be deceisive. They were so much impressed by the personal 
honesty and sincerity of purpose of the Secretary of State that they 
were now ready 'to take their political future in their hand'. It was 
for this reason that some of them had agreed to form a Moderate 
Party at his instance. 


87 Surendranath Banerjea, op cit, p 284, See also Bombay Moderates" 
Manifesto, 26 July 1918, Bengalee, 27 Tuly 1918, Madras Moderates’ Manifesto, 
27 July. Bengalee, 30 July 1918. Also circular of Babu Satyananda Bose, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, 26 June 1918. 

88 Ibid. 

89. Part Debates, Lords, 1918. vol. 31, pp. 783-93, 866-75. 

90 Ibid, p. 610 

91 Ibid, pp. 548-71. 

92 Ibid, p. 559. 

93 Presidential Address of Sir Surendranath Banerjee 1918. op. cit, 
pp. 15-18. 
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Thus, while the forces in the country were largely responsible for 
reducing the Moderates in the position of a hopeless minority in the 
organisation which they once had dominated and making them seek 
refuge in a separaie organisation, the emergence of the Liberals as a 
Separate parliamentary party in 1918 was also partly a response to the 
fascination which Montagu exercised over them. The old spell of 
Morley over Gokhale seemed to be working again. 


The Liberals came in for a good deal of criücism for what was 
called an ‘act of desertion’. But they were convinced of the justness 
and sincerity of tpeir own position. As Chintamani wrote in defence 
of Liberal Party’s secession: ‘“They (Liberals) asserted that they re- 
presented the spirit, of the oldi Congress whose name had been usurped 
by others and they believed that their secessioni was not an inconsistent, 
still less a reactionary one. -They knew full well what they were letting 
themoselves in for, and with a full consciousness of the unpopularity 
which would be their portion, they yet acted as their judgment and 
consciousness bade them do in the interests of the country as they 
understood them."'94 


94 C. Y. Chintamani, op. cit, p. 95. 


"THE MIRZAPORE DISTILLERY AND THE COMPANY'S 
TRADE IN RUM (1796-1808) 


NikHiL SUR 


The venture of the East India Company to manufacture rum and 
trade in this article in the last decade of the 18th and the firsk decade of 
the 19th century is an interesting commercial activity which is yet to 
be trapped. The commencement and the end of this commercial 
activity of the Company is limited to a short period of ‘thirteen 
years only. Hence this has not drawn any serious attention of any 
scholar as yet. 


Establishment of the Mirzapore distillery 


Mainly two kinds of liquors were consumed in the Company's 
settlements in India during the second half of the 18th century. One 
was madeira wine 1mportedi from Madeira,! the other was rum manu- 
factured and supplied by the private distillers of Bengal But the 
madeira wine was very costly im comparison with rum manufactured 
from molasses? The Company imoorted madeira wine but India was 
not a good market for this liquor for its high price. Moreover, it was 
not possible for the Company to provide the army with such costly 
madeira, ‘The Company was, naturally, inclined to keep its soldiers 
supplied with rum, 


A considerable quantity of molasses was produced at the factories 
of Santipore, Radhanagar and Sonamukhy. This was sold at a low 
rate and was mostly purchased by distillers from whom the Company 
had to buy large quantities"of spirits for the supply of St. Helena, for 
their garrison stores and for the supply of their army at the three 


1 Madeira consisted of three islands (Porto Sancto, the Desertas and 
Madeira) situated in the Atlantic Ocean, north-west of Africa. Wine was the 
principal produce of the island. The English took possession of it in 1807. 
William Milburn, Oriental Commerce. p». 1-8. 

2 Price of madeira wine and rum in 1789. 

Madira wine per pipe (110 gallons) C.Rs. 319 
Rum » 4, 59 
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Presidencies. The Board of Trade thought it worthwhile to distil the 
molasses of these factories for the immediate use of the Company. 
The Board observed thal it would not only tum: the refuse to better 
account but insure a regular supply of spirits of proper age and 
quantity* Formerly, rum, used in Bengal, was distilled chiefly by the 
natives by contracts. The contaminated jaggery produced sour and 
unwholesome ingredient from which it was distilled. This spijit was 
of such pernicious quality that those who took it even in the smallest 
quantity suffered from severe stomach trouble. This rum, drunk by 
the soldiers and sailors to excess, was fatal fo them.” In 1793, ond 
Fitzmaurice® sent a memorial to the Court of Directors depicting a 
bright future of trade in rum. He observed that rum, “if of a good 
quality will amply pay for the cultivation; and if double distilled into 
pine cocoanut or Peach Rum, it would answer very well for exporta- 
tion, as well as afford you tha happy advantage of supply (sic) your 
army and navy in India". He also presented a plan of distillery of 
Rs 30,000. In 1794 the Board wished to distil the Sonamukhy 
molasses, but no steps were taken to carry the suggestion info effect? 
The failure of the exports from West Indies and the stoppage of the 
distilleries in England also made the Company hopeful of its beng an 
Object to extend the export for the European marke[.? 


Eventually the Board persuaded itself to believe that an experi- 
ment on a small scale, without incurring much expenditure, might be 
worth making. On the recommendation of the Board of Trade, the 
Governor-General in-Council finally approved of the establishment of 
a distillery on the 2nd May 1796.1° 


Description of the Mirzapore distillery. 


Mirzapore, near Kalna in the district of Burdwan, was chosen as 
the site of the distillery from its vicinity to the factory of Santtipore 


Board of Trade aa) (hereafter B.T.C.) progs. 26th April 1796. 
Tbid. 
B.T.C. progs. 2!st Feb. 1793. 
Fitzamaurice left England with oae Paterson with whom he entered 
jnto engagements in London to supervise Paterson's sugar factories in Bengal. 
But Paterson rejected his services on his arrival in India. He wanted to apply 
his experience in sugar trade of the Company. 

7 B.T.C. progs 21st Oct. 1793. 

8 B.T.C. progs. 5th Dec. 1794. 

9 B.T.C. progs. 7th June 1796. 

10 B.T.C. progs. 22nd May 1807. 
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where the soil was extremely fertile. Sugarcane abounded in the 
district and there was an easy communication with Calcutta by water. 
The distillery stood on the bank of the Mirzapore nullah which 
was connected with the Bhagirathi. A bridge or wharf extended 
to the middle of the nullah. There was a crane and wheel fixed on the 
bridge for lowering the casks of rum into boats which might come at 
all seasons of the year under the crane. The molasses was transported 
to this spot from Radhanagar and Santipore at any time of the year 
by water and those from Sonamukhy by water during the rains. 


The distillery had fourteen stills for distilling 13718 gallons of 
Spirits. The house in which the stills were fixed measured 223 feet 
2 inches from north to south and 29 feet 1 inch from east to west, 
The fermenting house contained 125 fermenting tubes and six low 
wine butts for the purpose of manufacturing and stormg rum. There 
were four molasses tanks in the same building. The large store 
godown adjoining the fermenting house measured in length 183 feet 
3 inches from north to south and in breadth 57 feet from east to west. 
There were 73 butts capable of containing from 2,35,000 to 2,40,000 
gallons of rum. To the northward of the above works stood the 
cooper’s and blacksmith's shops with a copper boiler for seasoning 
the casks with boiling water. The (Bhagirathi) river was about half 
a mile distant from the works. 


The Company's profit was computed at the difference between the 
cost of tthe spirits?! and the price. The Resident at Santipore was to 
receive one third “share? Richard Cardin, who resided twelve years in 
Jamaica and had experience in the manufacture of- sugar and spirits, 
was put in charge of the distillery under the superintendence of 
Fletcher, Resident at Santipore. The latter had experience of the 
provision of sugar for the investment and knowledge of the natives, 
of the langusge and of the particular locali usages or customs of the 
district. But in 1801, when Cerdin became acquainted with the 
country and the modes of conducting business in it, and could carry 
on the distillery under the immediate superintendence of the Board of! 
Trade, the distillery of Mirzapore was detached from ithe factory of 
Santipore and placed under the Board.!? 


The expenses for ithe establishment of the distillery were not 


` 


11 Including cost of the raw materials, labour and Rennes 
12 B.T.C. prog 26th April 1796. 
13 B.TC progs. 2nd June 1801. 
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heavy for the first five years. But with khe increase of demand the 
establishment charges went up. The Company paid Rs 500 as the 
Salary of the servanis (excluding the salary of the superintendent) of 
the; distillery for the month of November 1802. In March 1803 this 
expense increased to Rs 787. In April Rs 81 more was added to it. 
In February 1808, when the Company decided to dispose of the 
distillery, the expense of the permanent servants was reduced to 
Rs 286-8-0. 


Production : 


The manufacturing of the Company’s rum commenced at the 
Mirzapore distillery on tthe 20th January 1798. i 


Jaggery, molasses and firewood! were the chief materials for 
manufacturing rum. These materials were collected by making 
advances to the natives. With the harvesting of new sugar cane in 
the month of January tthe advances were usually made to procure 
jaggery and molasses which were brought from Birbhum and Santi- . 
pore. The persons involved in the production were mostly native. 
There were indigenous coppersmiths, carpenters, coopers, blacksmiths 
ard coolies. The rum produced at Mirzapore was not inferior to 
Jamaica rum. The distillery produced rum with an average stiength of 
13% to 18% over proof which cost from seven annas to eight annas 
per gallon. 


Causes for the encouragement given to the producion. 


The motive behind the establishment of the distillery and tha 
encouragement given to the production of rum was to provide the 
Company'$ troops with genuine liquor. The Board of Trade had 
the satisfaction that “the troops are supplied with good spirit".9 
About twenty two thousand gallons of rum were required annually for 
the depot in Fort William!" and the total required for the 
troops: stationed in the Bengal Presidency was estimated at from 
30,000 to 40,000 annually28 So the production of rum at the Mirza- 
pore distillery was aimed aft meeting the requirement for the service 
of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. The Board of 


14 Milburn. op cit. 

15 Fraction omitted. 

16 BTC. progs. 22nd January 1808. 
'17 B.T.C. progs. Sth August 1800. 

18 B.T.C. progs. 11th November 1803. 
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Trade observed, “The increasing produce of Rum from the Company's 
distillery at Mirzapore is an object which now demands particular 
attention."1? Besides ithe annual requirement of the troops in the 
three Presidencies, the Mirzapore distillery had to answer the annual 
indent from the British settlements in St. Helena, Fort Marlborough 
and Ceylon. The Board of Trade wrote to the Governor General in 
Council, “at all events we hope that from such an exposition may be 
derived the fullest encouragement! of an undertaking which has hitherto 
been found so deserving of it, which combines in it the prosperity of 
the Country, with considerable adventages to the Company.” i 


The Anglo-Mysore war in India and Napoleonic war in Europe} 
gave impetus to the production of rum at the Mirzapore distillery. 
The following table will show the galloping augmentation of the 
production caused by the two wars. 


TABLE I 
Gallons of rum manufadtured in the Mirzapore distillery : 


Year Gallons 
1798 91,268 

1799 1,79,606 
1800 2,28,808 


SOURCE: Board of Trade (commercial) progs. 16th March 1804. 


Some problems relating to the preduction: 


Tt was not possible to manufacture rum in tthe Mirzapore distillery 
throughout the year. As the Bhagirathi dried up in the month of 
December the canal became unusable and consequently there could 
not be any supply of jaggery and molasses by water. So the cost of 
rum exceeded the estimate owing to the large quantity of old firewood 
which was mostly decayed and parily to the high price of jaggery and 
molasses occasioned by the fall in supply as the mercharts were 
deprived of waiter-route. The high time for the commencement of 
manufacture of rum was March when new molasses and jaggery in the 
best state were available and the weather being dry and warm, the 
fermentation was brisk and retums of rum were much greater than 


19 B.TC. progs. 11th February 1800. 
20 Ibid. 
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any other season of the year. Hence the production had to be dis- 
continued from January to March?! Jaggery and molasses could be 
brought from Birbhum by bullock cart, but it would increase the price 
very much. This temporary discontinuance in manufacture produced 
another problem. ‘The machinery and apparatus being unused and 
exposed to the weather for a period of two or three months, required 
reparation which demanded an extra expense of sicca rupees 4,080.2? 


It was necessary to keep rum in store for alt least twelve months 
before it was used. So, to meet the probable demand of the season, 
it was expedient to store rum at the export warehouse. Sometimes 
rum occupied a number of godowns usually meant for the reception 
of bale goods. It was necessary to empty those godowns for the bale 
goods when the season approached and to find out an alternative 
place to store the rum. 


Besides the considerations of space it was obvious that the 
spirits of so high a proof as those were liable to danger from fire 
im the export warehouse where other valuable goods were de- 
posited. It was apprehended that the whole of these might ba 
destroyed by conflagration occasioned by the inflammable rum. In 
order to avoid this danger the expott warehousekeeper suggested a place 
out side Calcutta on the opposite bank of the river for storing 
rum.?? The Board of Trade, of course, found it expedient to bring 
down rum from Mirzapore as government might from time to time 
require.?4 


Three kinds of wood viz. oak, teak and saul were used in making 
casks which usually carried rum abraod. Oak staves appeared to be 
the best, both on account of the durability of the wood and not giving 
any peculiar flavour to the rum. But there was a great dearth of oak 
staves which were scmetimes brought to India for sale by the captains 
of American ships. So the Mirzapore distillery was left with the 
alternative of making casks with saul or teak staves. Two hundred 
casks were required monthly for containing rum. usually distilled every 
month. But very few of them made by the native coopers were fit 
for the purpose. Sometimes they were so badly made that great lose 


21 B.T.C. progs. 8th June 1803. 
22 B.T.C. progs. Bth June 1803. 
23 B.T.C. progs 23rd May 1800. 
24 BIC. progs. 9th May 1800. 
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occurred on transportation from leakage?9 As the casks made by the 
native coopers and sent down (to the export warehouse with rum from 
Mirzapore were found defective end not sufficiently strong, a good 
European cooper was appointed at Mirzapore iio supervise the making 
of the casks at the salary of Rs 100 per month2* The problem 
was not solved. Oak staves were costly? as well as scarce. So, a 
copper boiler was planted in the distillery for boiling wafer to season 
the casks made of saul. 


Trade : 


The Company's trade in rum did not appear to be very profitable. 
It could not be a profitable consignment to England. The freight was 
a bar to its entering into competition with that from the West Indies. 
As the officers of the crown class did not consider the Mirzapore 
rum manufactured commodities it become chargeable with an excise 
duty of 8s. 5d. per gallon whereas the rum from the West Indies 
seldom paid more than 2s. to 2s. 8d. per galon?* Inspite of this 
difficulty 90,580 gallons of Mirzapore rum were exported to London 
between 1799 and 1804. 


TABLE II 
1799 1800 1801 1802 1803 ' 

gallon gallon gallon gallon gallon. 
Madras 82,474 52,596 17,864 30,967 18,500 
Bombay 9,586 27,006 21,597 9,266 — 
Penang 4,000 21,747 520 221 2,158 
Pegue 699 9,125 6,511 2,415 — 
Bolany Bay 22,763 4,029 — 3,898 — 
Manella — — — 644. 41,028 
Bencoolen 3,016 140 2,042 — 2,815 
Ambayna 6,213 1,0431 — — 1,312 
Mecca 3,282 — 1,197 228 1,312 


Source : Board of Trade (Commercial) 22nd May 1807. 


25 B.T.C. progs. 28th January 1800. 
26 B TC. progs. 11th February 1800. 


27 Expense for making casks : Rs As. P. 
One saul cask made at Mirzapore — 16 13 
» teak sn — 18 7 4 
» oak — 19 9 5 


28 Letter from the Court of Directors, dated the 28th August 1800. B.T.C. 
progs, 10th April 1801. 
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But the British settlements in various countries were mainly 
supplied with the.Mirzapore rum. The above table will show the 
amount of rum exported to some well known British settlements .?9 


Besides these settlements, St. Helana and Fort Marlborougn 
required am average of 60,000 and 15,000 gallons of Mirzapore rum 
respectively per annum. In response to the indent made by various 
settlements the Mirzapore distillery, in 1799, despatched to ‘the export 
warehouse 915 casks containing 94,689 gallons of rum of sicca rupees 
44,461-8-2. 


Private Traders 


In 1796 monopoly of the Mirzapore rum was recommended to the 
government by two gentlemen.? But the Company allowed the 
private traders to manufacture rum, to engage to furnish for the Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George and to victual the European troops under 
the Bengal Presidency. In 1803 one William Fairlie was given an 
assignment of supplying the soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
of Fourt William with thirty thousand gallons of rum at the rate of 
12 sicca annas per gallon in good hooped casks for which no charge 
could be made. The said rum was, of course, free from alf duties.?! 


The leading private manufacturers and traders were Messers 
Lambert and Ross, Messers Campbell and Clark, Baretts and W. 
Fitzmaurice who had their distilleries at Sooksagar, Fenny, Howrah, 
Sibpore, Alipore and Khasugange. 


By Regulation 39 of 1795 Article 17, clause 1, spirits distilled 
after the European manner in Bengal, Bihar and in the Company’s 
portion of Orissa were exempted from export duties. The rum was 
chargeable with the duty of 1% imposed by Regulation 1 of 1797, 
article 3. The private traders engaging to furnish rum for the settle- 
ment outside Bengal Presidency were liable to pay that export duties.9? 


In 1802, the Company made a new regulation which levied a 
duty of 50% or 6 annas per gallon in cash on tthe export of rum from 








29 B.T.C. progs. 22nd May 1807. 

30 Ibid 

31 B.T.C. progs. 5th November 1803. 
32 B.C. progs. 24th January 1800. 
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the private distilleries in this country? It was “an act of manifest 
injustice to exaci duties from the private distillers while the Govern- 
ment continued io supply the armies, the navy, and all their posses- 
sions in India with rum from the Mirzapore Distillery”’** The motive 
of the Company was to relinquish the competitin of the private dis- 
tillers by making them unable to pay such exorbitant duties. 


The impact of this regulation on the private distillers was ruinous. 
The high duties led to the total annihilation of the private distilleries 
and sugar factories which were planted only a few years ago at a heavy 
expenses under the encouragement of the government for improving 
the menufacture of sugar and rum in Bengal under the West Indies 
process. Baretts and other privare distillers broke up their works 
and sold the stills as old copper in the market.?5 


The Company, being sovereign, paid no duties. The magistrate 
drew export duties on the Mirzapore rum from the Company's treasury, 
but after paying themselves a commission of 10% on the amount, the 
surplus was sent back to the Company's treasury from where it came, 
under the head of Excise Revenue. It meant nothing more than re- 
warding the magistrate out of the funds of the Mirzapode distillery. 


The private distillers were differently situated. The police col- 
lected from them the export duty of 5096 or six annas per gallon in 
cash. Moreover, they had to pay an inland duty of 33% to the 
government on the raw materials from which rum was manufactured. 
Tlie private distillers were entitled to a return of 25% equal to three 
annas per gallon when the ship left her pilot. But it was no relief. 
The ruinous deposit of so large a sum as 50% being more than 
half the value of the rum, often obliged the private distillers to 
borrow at a loss of 30 or 40% to meet police levies before they were 
permitted to dispose of their property.?? 





33 BTC progs. 12th August 1806. 
34 Ibid. 
35 List of European constructed distilleries in Bengal affected by the Reg. 
of 1802. 
At Sooksagar — Broken up due to the levy of export duties. 
„ Khasugange — Shut up due to the levy of export duties. 
,Fenny — Broken up due to the levy of export duties 
„ Howrah — sold up due to the levy of export duties. 
, Alipore — Converted into indigo works. 
36 BTC progs. 12th August 1806. 
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Impact of New Regulation on Company's trade in rum 


The Company could get neither the duties nor the Mirzapore 
monopoly. The destruction of the private distillers brought about a 
great loss to the producuve branch of public revenue. So the 
government was obliged to resort to the expedient of substituting the 
new Hindu distilleries through their authority and influence over natives 
residing at Chinsurah and Baranagar37 A large number of Hindus 
renounced their castes and occupations to become licenced distillers 
although it was not possible for them to manufacture rum under the 
European process. They generally manufactured parria arrack and 
other delirious liquors at the minimum expense. 


The Hindus thus started in competition with the European dis- 
tillers under tthe autority of excise licences with the advantages of being 
both the distillers and retailers of their own liquor. They were able 
to undersell the European in the Calcutta market. Thus the European 
private distillers were effectually ousted from the’ retail trade of 
Calcutta just as they had been from the Company's supplies. The 
natives thus having the entire retail trade of Calcutta at their com- 
“mand the European distillers were left with no possible meang of 
rendering their expensive works for'manufadturing rum. 


The new Regulation authorised all Hindus, who could pay Rs. 150 
per annum, to set up distilleries and to be the retailers of their own 
pernicious liquor which, being mixed and compounded by various 
arts, was imposed on the public through the agency of unprincipled 
sircars. These Hindu retailers began to undersell even the Mirzapore 
rum in the Calcutta market beyond the chance of competition The 
Company suffered loss by supplying the army contractor with rum at 
twelve annas per gallon38 The Board of Trade in letter to the Gover- 
nor General in Council, observed, “‘it appears tio us that the Toss shown 
to have beeu suffered by the Company from the employment of the 
Mirzapore distillery has not been averrated by on the contrary that 
there is reaspn to apprehend the actual loss may have exceeded the 
sum at which it is estimated".3? "Tbe Board also expressed their desire 
to reduce the establishment at Mirzapore and dispose of by sale the 
whole of the Company’s property at that place. The Acüng Superin- 


37 Ibid. 
38 R.T.C. progs. 22nd May 1807. 
39 Ibid. 
40 Ibid. 
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tendent of the Mirzapore distillery, however, offered a suggestion under 
ihe consideration that the government would have the satisfaction to 
know that the troops are supplied with good spirit. He maintained 
“should Government be determined to sell the distillery at all events 
for what it will fetch at public sale, I should suppose by giving the 
purchaser of the works a contract for 10 years to supply Government 
with 1,50,000 gallons yearly, at the lowest price given in the tenders.’’41 
The Board did not appear to acoept the suggestion and resolved! to 
dispose of the Mirzapore distillery on the 23rd February 1808 ait the 
export warehouse.*” 


Conclusion 


The initiative taken by the Company to manufacture rum and 
trade in this article was at first due to am ideal vause of providing 
their army and! navy with liquor of proper age and quantity. So the 
Company started manufacturing with small investment. But the more 
export trade in rum expanded the more was Company's inclination 
paid to turn into a profitable commercial activity. As the private 
European distillers put bar on achieving this goal the Company, in 
order tio remove all chances of competition, indirectly monopolised 
their trade in rum by immodestly imposing enormous export duties 
on the: private distillers. The effect was disastrous. Being unable to 
pay exorbitant duties the private distillers had either ito dispose of 
their distilleries or to, convert them into indigo works. This was ond 
evidence testifying to the concerted move of ihe mercantile colonia- 
lists in exploiting the European private traders. The Company, how- 
ever, suffered a loss as the excise duties paid by the private distillers 
were a. productive branch of the public revenue. The measure adopted 
by the Company to compensate the loss led to the total annihilation 
of the Mirzapore distillery and trade in rum. 


4] B.T.C. progs. 22nd January 1808. 
42 Ibid. 


SRI AUROBINDO—A STUDY IN MESSIANIC NATIONALISM* 
AMALES TRIPATHI 


In his ‘Introduction to A Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right’ 
Marx wrote : 


*. . . Man makes religion, religion does not make man. But 
man is no abstract being, squatting outside the world. Man is the 
world of man, the state, society. This state and this society produce 
religion's inverted attitude to the world because they are am inverted 
world themselves.” It is the fantasy of alienated man—the idealistic 
completion of a deficient material world. There were two aspects of 
this alienation. It was a symptom of a deep social malaise as well as 
a protest against it. “Religious suffering is at the same time an 
expression of real suffering and a protest against real suffering. Religion 
is the sign of ihe oppressed creature, the fiecling of a heartless world 
and the soul of soulless circumstances."? 


While Bauers solution was an attack on the Prussian state 
through the established Lutheran Church, Marx's solution was an attack 
on.the state itself. “The criticism of religion is therefore the germ of 
the criticism of the valley of tears whose halo is religion.” Religion 
was -only a secondary phenomenon, dependent on socio-economic 
circumstances. The criticism of heaven was to be transformed into 
the criticism of earth, the criticism of theology into the cuiticism of 
polities ? : 


That religion might be a symptom of as well as a prokest against a deep 
social malaise has been underscored by sociologists and historians for 
some time. Marxist writers hold that tbe followers of Thomas Muntzer 
and, following them, the Anabaptists were members of the exploited 
and oppressed lower classes, as the Donatists of the 4th centuary A.D. 
_ and the medieval Waldensians had been. Originally starting from city 





*Revised version of a paper read at Indo-Soviet History Seminar. New. 
Dellhi, 1975 

1 Marx, Early Texts, pp. 115 f. 

2 Ibd,p 116. 

3 hid. 
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slums, the Anabaptist movement spread to towns and villages after 1527 
where it captured the depressed peasantry. Its social teachings included 
mutual aid and communal sharing of goods. A minority group, called 
the Hutterites, developed a philosophy of economic equality. Although 
this class interpretation of Anabaptism has been challenged and a deep 
conviction of sin and a longing for forgiveness among the Anabaptists 
have been emphasized,9 there is no doubt of a note of sociali protest, 
ringing clearly through the religious symphony. The role of messianic 
seets like the Diggers, the Levellers and the Fifth Monarchy Men in 
the English Civil War of the 17th century has been analysed in a 
similar vein. Christopher Hill sees the Levellers expressing the out- 
look of men of small property, the artisan, yeoman and husbandman 
majority of the population; the Diggers advocating a communist 
programme and the Fifth Monarchy Men preaching anarchism.5 D. W. 
Peteogorsky finds in the-last a movement of social protest inspired by 
"acute social consciousness,’? as Zagorin finds in them as well as in 
the Levellers “the same humaneness and the same indignation against 
social wrong."5 Capp relates this to the wrongs suffered by the lower 
classes in the towns.® 


I propose to place the millenarianism of the Indian Extremist 
nationalists, especially Aurobindo, in this context and see how for it 
can be treated as a social) protest against the colonial rule. 


Aurobindo's early career was radically differen: from that of the 
other well-known Extremist leaders—B. G. Tilak, B. C. Pal and 
Lajpat Rai. Aurobindo was directly, while the latter were indirectly, 
and superficially, exposed to European thought and revolutionary 


4 P. J. Klassen, The Economics of Anabaptism 1525-1560 (The Hague, 
1964), p. 128. 

$ C. P. Classen, Anabaptism : A Social History 1525-1618 (N. Y., 1972), 
. pP. 338. Williams, Redical Reformation, p. 124. 

6 C Hil, The Century of Revolution (Edinburgh, 1971), p 132. In 
Puritanism and Revelution, published in 1958, Hil] had warned, however, 
against interpreting religion “as a simple reflex of economic needs.” See p 29, 
On Fifth Monarchy men, see his essay ‘John Mason and the End of the World’, 
ibid, and Milton and ‘the English Revolution (Penguin, 1979). 

7 D. W. Peteogorsky, Left—Wing Democracy in the English Civil War 
(Lond. 1940), p. 237. 

8 .P. Zagorin, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution 
(Lond. 1965), p. 103. 

9 B.S. Capp, The Fifth Monarchy Men : A Study in Seventeenth Century 
English Millenarianism (Lond., 1972), p. 80. 
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movements. He was sent to England at tbe tender age of seven by 
a Brahmo, almost Christianised, father (who named his son Arabinda 
Ackroyd Ghosh) to be far away from a mather, who had ocaasional 
feats of insanity, and to become as much of an Englishman as was 
possible in the India of his day. What Michael Madhusudan Dutt and 
many of his Young Bengal friends sighed for—'Albion's distant shore’ 
—tepelled Aurobindo. He (and his elder brother) did not get 
allowances regularly. He looked starving. He yearned for the warmth 
of human affection in a cold land which thought it manly to conceal 
affection. Pitted against English public school boys, whom he could 
not beat at any game, he sought psychological compensation in Greek 
and Latin (and later, French), proficiency in which soon earned him 
admiration from the elders. He felt that only thus he could break 
even.?^ A more brilliant career awaited him at Cambridge, climaxed 
by a first in Classical Tripos. By that time he had grown a profound 
love for France and a burning sympathy for the down-trodden Ireland. 
“Tf there was any attachment to a European land as a second country", 
he writes on himself, “it was intellectually and emotionally to one nat 
seen or lived in this life, not England, but France; He studied 
national liberation movements—‘‘the struggle against the English in 
medieval France and the revolts which liberated America and Italy." 
He “took much inspiration from these movements and their leaders, 
especially Jeanne d'Arc and Mazzini"? Meanwhile, the Home Rule 
agitation in Ireland seemed to have arrived at the threshold of 
success with Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886, only to be thwarted 
alt the last moment by a split in the Liberal Pasty. “Desire for freedom 
was sown in me ac fourteen”, he writes, which was in 1886. It was 
“deep-rooted already at eighteen", ie. at the fall and death of 
Parnelli3 A poem of 1891 on the great Irish leader expresses the 
affinity of his afflicted soull with that of Ireland : 


“O pale and guiding light, now star unsphered, 
Deliverer lately hailed, since by our lords 

Most feared, most hated, hated because feared, 
Who smots’t them with an edge surpassing swords!” 





10 Leonad Gordon. 

141 Sri Aurobindo On Himself and On the Mother, pp. 18-19. 
12 Ibid, p. 33. 

13 Aurobindo to Mrinalini Devi (wife), 30 Aug. 1895. 
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Another, Hic Jacet, mourns the death of an Irish patriot, 
who "found 


Brin, his mother, bleeding, chastised, bound, 
Naked to imputation, poor, denied, 
While alier monsters held her house of pride." 


Long before he had learnt any Bengali, his imagery of colonial Ireland 
bore a close resemblance to thar of colonial India, immortalised 
in Bankim's Anandamath in Kali—‘naked because denuded of 
all wealth." He felt the pangs of subjection so much that 
he deliberately absteined from the -iding test [twice to lose the chance 
of entering the Indian Civil Service. 


‘The New Lamps for Old’ he wrote for Indu Prakash, shortly 
after his return to India, exhibited ithe jarring impadt of experience in 
Imperial England. He cam be compared with Herzen in whom the 
disillusionment with the West brought out the Russian nationalist. 
Aurobindo still felt for France a romantic attachment and preferred 
radical revolutionaries, like Danton and Robespierre, to the sedate 
bourgeois like Pym and Hampden. He could talk, a la Michelet, of 
“the vast and ignorant proletariat of France" which “blotted out in 
fivé terrible years the accumulated oppression of thirteen centuries.” 
Anticipating similar happenings in India, he was looking for a messiah. 
Herzen and Marx had a clearer view of post-1848 France— the defeat 
of Blanqui, the 18th Brumaire, the enthronement of middle class ethos 
in the person of Napoleon III. The only interesting thing in Aurobindo's 
articles of 1893 is the use of the word ‘proletariat? instead of ‘people’, 
which betrayed Aurobindo’s acquaintance with socialist literaiture. 


Aurobindo was - seeing India with adult eyes for the first 
time and his vision was soor coloured by his admiration for ancient 
India. This India had been rediscovered by European scholars and 
reinterpreted by ithe Indian nationalists. It was a literary construct 
and had. little objective content. But it was no less potential 
for revolutionary action. A byproduct of the great Bengal renaissance, 
it was replete with nationalist fervour and moral indignation for a 
materialistic, acquisitive, Western civilization of which the British 
government was a symbol and an exemplar. We should never forget 
that Aurobindo came to live in the India of Bankim, Vivekananda, 
Dayananda and’ Tilak, which knew not Robespierre, Mazzini and 
Parnell. India began to absorb Aurobindo in her slow.and effective 
way as she had absorbed so many strands of foreign ideas before. In 
Baukim's works he found an irrefutable counter-argument to Moderate 
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politics. Bengal was the France, nay, the Athens of India. Why 
should not the Bengali Hindu attempt what the Geek and the French 
had already achieved? The future lay not “with the un-national 
Congress or the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj’ or the Babu “who pre-orates 
on; the Congress, who frolics in tthe abysmal fatuity of inerpellation on 
the Bengal Legislature Council, who mismanages civic affairs in the 
smile of the city corporation.” The Bengali should leave ‘the canine 
method- of agitation for the leonine.” Had not Bankim shown the 
vision of the mother who “held trenchant steel in her twice—ceventy 
million hands and not the bowl of the mendicant?"'4 Had he not 
given the mantra of Bandamataram? In Vivekananda’s triumphal 
progress through the West he saw Gogol’s vision of Russia “flying for- 
ward on a mission of God." 


Bankim's poetia image of motherland was transformed into India's 
concrete colonial reality which combined the memory of the past glory 
with the experience of the present misery. “The feeling of almost 
physical delight in the touch of the mother soil, of the winds that blow 
from Indian seas, of the rivers that stream from Indian hills, in the 
hearing of Indian speech, music, poetry, in the familiar sights, sounds, 
habits, dress, manners of our Indian life, this is the physical root of 
that love. The pride in our past, the pain of our present, the passion 
for the future are its trunk and branches. Self-sacrifice and self- 
forgetfulness, great service, high endurance for ithe country are its fruit. 
And the sap which keeps it alive is the realization of the Motharhood 
of God in the countiry, the vision of the Mother, the knowledge of thd 
Mother, the perpetúa! contemplation, adoration and service of the 
Mother."15 i 


“What does the som do”, Aurobindo asked his wife, “when an 
ogre sits on the mother's breast, ready to drink her blood? Toes he 
quietly sit down to his meal . . . or rush to rescue his motker ?^'16 
The reply to this rhetorical question came from Benkim's Anandamath 
and Vivekananda's Bartaman Bharat—total struggle and total sacrifice. 
As the radical and millenarian Milton equated monarchy with An-ichrist, 
Aurobindo equated British rule with Asuric rule.. 


14 *Bankimchandra Chatterji, seventh and last article, Indu Prakash, 
27 Aug. 1894. i 

15 Aurobindo, "Ihe Doctrine of Passive Resistance’, Bande Mataram 
April, 1907. 

16 Aurobindo ro Mrinalini Devi, 30 Aug. 1905. 
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The messianism of Aurobindo, however, owes more to Dayananda 
Saraswati. The aggressive insisierce on a man-making religion, the 
Judaic emphasis on the Aryan creed, the sweeping condemnation of 
Christianity and Islam, the vigorous counter-crusade to preserve ances- 
trial faith, the skilful use of religion to advance political—nationalist 
aims of this “granie vein in India’s Rock of Ages" appealed irresis- 
libly to Aurobindo." “Pure energy, high clearness, the penetrating 
eye, the masterful, land and dominant sincerity", qualities seen by him 
in Dayananda, were to be the qualities of an ideal revolutionary. 


Did Aurobindo have any vision of the end to which the revolu- 
tionary energy of the nation was to be bent? Like the Slavophiles of 
Russia, he looked more to the past than to the future. Total sacri- 
fice was to bring back satyayuga. “Swaraj was to be the fulfilment”, 
Aurobindo said in 1908, “of the ancient life of India under modern 
conditions, the return of Satyayuga of national greatness, ihe resump- 
tion by her of her great role of teacher and guide, self-liberation of 
the people for the final fulfilment of the Vedantic ideal in politics, 
this is the true Swaraj for India.":3 Did not the Levellers, too, hark 
back to the Anglo-Saxon freedom ? 


The Hindu began to obscure the European in him at Baroda. Ho 
was fascinated by Nivedita’s Kali the Mother. He learnt yoga to find 
spiritual strength for the coming struggle for liberation. Deeply im- 
mersed in the building up of secret societies im western and central 
India under the influence of one Thakur Saheb or trying to combine 
his efforis with those of P. Mitra's Anushilan Samity in Bengal, these 
years—1902-1904—found him more and more irresistibly drifting to- 
wards messianism. Bhavani-mandir, written in 1905, was a manifesto 
of this spirit. Goddess Bhavani in this pamphlet exhorts Indians to 
build for her a temple; actually it was to be a secret centre for traning 
for armed struggle “to create a nation, to consolidate an age, to 
Aryanise a world". 


"To Aryanise a world" . . . India's mission is not fon India only. 
“This movement in Bengal, this movement of nationalism is not guided 
by any self-interest.” The West was decadent, he concluded. with 
Spengler, and in India's rejuvenation lay the hope of mankind. Mate- 


17 Aurobindo, ‘Dayananda the Man and His Work’, Vedic Magazine, 
1915. See his Bankim-Tilak-Dayananda. E 
18 Bandemataram (weekly), 3 May 1908. 
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Tialism; was the outward symptom of the deadly disease from which 
the West was suffering—dualism, “resting now on faith paling off to 
superstition, and again on fact leading to oblivon of God.” It 
expressed itself in “the industrialism that dwarfs the worker . . . tthe 
commercialism thai floods the world with ugly and worthless wares. . . 
the piety that results in the sending of panoplied missions with more 
reliance on gunpowder than on God, the gluttonous earthhunger . 
cloaked by the cunning of a mere word, imperialism."!? The West 
had to be redeemed by the East. “And since the spiritual life of 
India is the first necessity of the world’s future, we fight not only for 
our own political and spiritual freedom, but for the spiritual! emanci- 
pation of the human race.’ 


India, could not fulfil her destiny and work out her mission, 
“overshadowed by a foreign power and a foreign civilization.” The 
world needed India and needed her free. He put a premium on 
political emancipation : “political freedom is the life breath of a 
nation; to attempt social reform, educational reform, industrial ex- 
pansion, the moral improvement of the race without ‘aiming first and 
foremost at political freedom is the very height of ignorance and 
futility.” He differed here from Vivekananda, who, in his view, 
had been putting the cart of spiritualism before the horse of freedom. 
“Spirit may be superior to body", retorted Aurobindo, “but they are 
‘so intimately connected that the supremacy of one cannot be maintained 
by surrendering the other. The recognition of one to the exclusion of the 
other is delusion and partial knowledge according to Shankar's inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta."?? Freedom without, achieved in Europe, 
would help the achievement of freedom within, which was the Vedantin's 
goal. “According to Hindu philosophy, self-knowledge and self-realiza- 
tion are the end of alll religion. It is difficult to see how ithe greatest aim 
of human existence can be fulfilled, if influences from outside dis- 
organise us and stifle our growth ... India must have swaraj in order 
to live for the world, not as a slave for the material and political 
benefit of a single purse-proud selfish nation, but as a free people for 
the spiritual and intellectual) benefit of the human race ...”%8 





19 Aurobindo, ‘Swadeshism’, Bande Mataram, 11 Sept. 1907. 
20 Same, ‘One more for the Altar, ibid., 25 July 1907. 

21 Same, Passive Resistance, p. 3. 

22 Same, Bandemataram, 2 Aug. 1907, 8 Tuly 1907. 

23 Same, ibid., 9 Jnue 1907. 
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If spiritual freedom had to come as a sequal! to political freedom, 
similar would be the case of socia! reforms, made so much of by the 
Moderates. Aurobindo, like Tilak, considered those to be more 
divisive than unitive. He defended caste-system as the framework 
of "a communal self-determined freedom” and “a training ground for 
the education of the human mind and soul and its development through 
the natural to the spiritual existence.” Originally it was based om the 
distribution of functions in society. It depended on a man’s dharma 
—his spiritual moral and practical duties—and his dharma depended 
on his svabhaba—his temperamen: and inborn nature. It was more 
humane than the European class system, based on cash nexus. It 
had a spiritual and moral basis while class was material in principle 
and object?! The gradation of social respect was “accidental, exter- 
nal, vyavaharik". ‘Essentially there was between the devout Brahmin 
and the devout Sudra, no inequelity in the single Virat Purush of 
which each was a necessary part."?5 In the dualistic atmosphere of 
Latin Christianity rationalism could never transcend the individualistic 
inspirations of the French Revolution and personality could never 
rise above subjection to social obligations. Hindu polity alone cons- 
tituted a “supra social" state where personality realized itself through 
larger and larger social associations till it got atttuned to the Universal. 


As far as economic problems of India went, Aurobindo was fully 
aware of them. He had read Dadabhai Naomoji's Poverty and Un- 
British Rule in India, Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar's Deser Katha and 
R. C. Dutt's Economic History of British India. “Without Economic 
History,” he says. "and its damring story of England's commercial 
and financial dealings with India we doubt whether the public mind 
would have been ready for boycott.'"?6 But boycott he would not 
not interpret in a narrow economic sense. “When! therefore we declared 
the Boycott on the Seventh of August (1905), it was not mere eco- 
nomical revolt we were insiituting, but the practice ofi national 
independence; for the attempt to be separate and self-sufficient 
economically must bring with it the attempt to be free im every other 
function of a nation’s life; for these functions are all mutually inter- 
dependent"?! Tt was to be enlarged into the concept of Passive 
Resisiance. When Tagore opposed, be justified boycott, even if it 


24 Same, ‘Caste and Democracy’, Bandemataram, 21 Sept. 1907. 
25 Same, Bandemataram (weekly|, 8 Dec. 1907. 

26 Same, Karma Yogin, 4 Dec. 1909. 

27 Same, Bande Mataram, 6 Aug. 1907. 
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ran agains: exhortations on internationalism, which were but 
copybook maxims meant for the special benefit of the underdog. It 
was God’s law which made strife the straight rough way to peace and 
enmity the father of union. “Every redeemer or redeeming force has 
always been compelled to say in the first stages of his mission, ‘I come 
to bring among you not peace but a sword’.’8 


But he would not develop boycott into a no-rent campaign. The 
primary reason for this was lack of real contact with the peasanitry. 
Isolated {rom it, like the class to which he belonged, by origin as well 
as education, his earlier solicitude for the proletariat had been an 
academic borrowing from European socialist tradition. He was not 
prepared to alienate the Zamindar patrons of his movement. But more 
important than this was his own idealistic approach to economics. ` 
When he returned to India in 1890s, his cars still rang with the balitle- 
cries of the socialist, anarchist and populist movements of Europe. 
A decade in India wrought a metamorphosis. He was transformed 
into a yogi who saw happiness not in equitable distribution of wealth 
but in renunciation cf desire for it. Class conflict was the acutest 
symptom of the materialist virus, and Aurobindo would not call upon 
the peasant to imitate the vice of the landlord. The contemporary 
Marxist reading of historical evolution and insisience on capitalism as 
an inevitable stage in that evolution was rejected by him because he 
had hatred for capitalism and its parent—industrüalism—as these had 
developed in the West. Might not India show the world a way of 
by-passing Western capitalism and i's terrible de-humanizing con- 
sequences ? 


He perecived the logical irrelevance of the machine in the politico- 
ethical world of Extremism. An industrial-technologica? society would 
gravitate towards the individualist, competitive and acquisitive Western 
society. It would be ipso facto hostile to the Extremist ideal of a 
republic built around. village panchayats. Swadeshi could mean only 
the resurrection of indigenous orafts which accorded well with commu- 
nal and spiritual values. The spinner, the weaver, the village smith 
and metal-worker formed a natural setting for the peasant collective. 
They alb fell in one harmonious pattern conducive to a simple life 
with leisure for spiritual development, which the machine would 
inevitably destroy. Tha machine was the Mephistopheles tempting 
the Indian Faust. Aurobindo would not fall info its trap, for that 





28 Same, ibid, 7 Aug. 1907. 
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would be betraying India's mission. “It is from us, we claim, that 
the message of the economic salvation of the world must go. We are 
called upon to reconstruct our own economic life upom highly spiritual 
basis, subordinating the body and its wants to the needs of the 
Spirit ..."79 The material splendour of Rome, reminds the classicist, 
proved inadequate when its trial came. India had alone sought and 
would seek wealth not for its own sake but for the sake of self. She would 
transform class antagonism and caste organizations “into tbe pliable, 
self-adapting democratic distributian of function at which socialsim 


* 


aims." 


The whole attitude of Aurobindo reminds us of Russian 
Populism, dominant among the revolutionaries till the advent of 
Marxism. Rejection of the Wes: and faith in people were the 
two important elements which Russian Populists shared with Aurobindo 
(who would later switch over from faith in people to faith 
in God). This philosophy combined wishful thinking with ignorance 
of the aciual conditions of the people; it equated material backward- 
ness with moral and spiritual virtues; it concealed xenophobia and 
injury to national pride caused by the dazzling progress of the West. 
In the case of Aurobindo it also included insult and injury daily 
imposed by colonial rule on all social classes. 


Aurobindo was more akin to the Slavophile group, which ex- 
pressed scathing indictment of the materialistic pursuits of the 
western bourgeoisie and. bellieved that sound economic institutions were 
not a necessary pre-requisite of political! freedom. They felt the same 
revulsion for the humdrum unromantic aspect of-life, which ultimately 
burnt itself out-in terrorism. In the quotations from Aurobindo given. 
above we find Herzens echo—“Russia will never be protestant 
(ie. moderate and materialistic), Russia will never be juste milieu 
(Le. a prosaic middle class regime and society), Russia will never 
make a revolution with the aim of getting rid of Tsar Nicholas and of 
replacing him with Tsar-representatives, Tsar-judges, Tsar-policemen.”%° 
While Herzen searched for the cherac‘eristically Russian political and 
economic solu‘ion in the communal organisation of the Russian 
village—Obschchina—Aurobindo sought for the characteristically Indian 





29 Same, ‘The Bed-rock of Indian Nationalism—I, Bandemataram 
(weekly), 14 June 1908. 

30 Martin Malia Alexander Herzen and the Birth of Russian Socialism, 
(Camb. Man.), p. 408 
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solution jn the Indian village panchayet. The Hindu village, like the 
Russian Mi, would be the nucleus of the Hindu rastra. This 
seemingly backward institution actually represented the wisdom of the 
ages and social justice, which was deliberately disrupted by the British. 
The Indian people did not need Westminster-type parliaments ; they had 
their own direct democracy. The panchayet assured its members of 
economic security and protected them from uncertainties and degrada- 
tions inherent in Western capitalism. It was, above all, the indigenous 
way to bypass industrialism to which the West had sold its soul. 


As we know, it was sheer idealization, on the part of the Slavo- 
philes as well as Aurobindo. The institution of village life in Russia 
or India was neithe; very ancient, nor provided security except at a 
low level, nor, again, prevented economic differentiation among the 
peasantry. In faot, it impeded technical improvement in farming. 
But it provided inspiratiom for Russian as well as Indian messianissm. 
Had not Russia, in the case of Slavo-philes, and India, in the case of 
Aurobindo, found a way to socialism without the machine and its 
attendant evils? 


But the similarities end here. While the aristocratic Herzen 
failed to sympathize with the younger generation of radicals and 
positively denounced terrorism and lust for blood (“whenever any- 
body's blood is spilled somebody's tears will flow"), Chernysnevsky 
replied, “The path of history is not like Nevsky Prospect". Aurobindo 
would have wholly agreed with the latter. In April 1907 he wrote 
a series of articles in Bande Mataram which gave three alternatives 
ta the nationalists—passive resistance as ın Parnell’s Ireland, vg 
resistance as in the Nihilist Russia and armed revolt. In fact, * 
and every means of self preservation becomes right and justifiable.” 


Very unlike ihe Nihilists, however, he was becoming more and 
more obsessed with religious messianism. When Lajpat was arrested 
im May, 1907 we find him in a prophetic mood : “The king whom 
we follow io the wars today is our own motherland, the sacred and 
imperishable; the. leader of our onward march is the Almighty 
Himself.” He even quotes from the Psalms: “My God, my strong 
tock, in Him will I trust.” He took over Yugantar which had been 
preaching violence. Attempts on Bampfylde Fuller’s life, swadeshi 
dacoities and preparation of terroristic activities began.3! His followers 





31 Confessions of Barindra Kumar Ghose, Upendranth Bandyopadhyay, 
Ullaskar Dutta and Indubhusan Ray enclosed in C. J Stevenson-Moore, Off. 
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discredited the Moderates in the Bengal Provincial’ Conference and 
broke up the Surat Congress at the end of the year?? He rejected 
Tilak’s ruse to capture the Congress from within. He thought of a 
central revolutionary body—a sort of parallel government, creating 
institutions, increasing the tempo of passive resistance and forcing the 
Government to unleash repression which would justify civil disobe- 
dience. The last act would be an open revolt, for which the spear- 
head was ready in the Jugantar group. But all this he was doing as 
an agent of God. After the Surat split religion began to obscure 
other ideas. “If you are going to be a nationalist,” he said at Bombay, 
“if you are going to assent to this religion of nationalism you must do 
it in the religious spirit. You must remember that you are instru- 
ments of God." He began to hear voices within.3* Political pro- 
gramme, boycott, swadeshi—all seemed to look :riaval Since God 
would lead the host in war, people had simply to obey that power 
and go where it led them. Srikrishna, “who has now hid himself in 
Gokul, who is now among the poor and the despised of the earth, ... 
will declare the God-head, and the whole nation will rise, filled with 
Divine power, . . . no power on earth shall resist it . . .”°5 Moral 
force was now ruled out. “What the Mother needs is hard clear stecl 
for her sword . . . tough substance and true for the axle of her 
chariot . . . For the battle is near and the trumpet ready for signal."96 
We hear in this Chernyshevsky's famous challenge, Call upon Russia 
to raise the axe." On 29 April 1908 he looked forward to chaos? 


It was the day before the Muzaffarpur bomb episode. On 2 May he 
was arrested. The police charged him for leading the group of cons- 
pirators who had been assembling arms at Maniktala garden house 
to wage war egaiust the King’s government as well as for sending 


Director of Criminal Intelligence to Harold Stuart, Offg. Secy./Govt. of India, 
6 May 1908, Home Pol A Progs May 1908, file nos 112-50, App. As 
Naren Gossain states in his confession, the school of Barin for training 
terrorists started in July 1907. Same to same 7 May 1908, ibid: See also the 
Report of the Sedition Committee, pp. 16-17; Hemchandra Kanungo, Banglaya 
Biplab Prachesti (1928), pp. 118-48, 156-59 

32 Barindrakumar Ghosh, Barindrer Atmakahini (1329 B.S), cnapters IV 
& V; Sri Aurobindo on Himself and on the Mother, p. 81. 

33 Aurobindo to Mrinalini Devi, 17 Feb. 1907. 

34 Speech at Bombay, 19 Jan. 1908. 

35 Ibid, Also Sri Aurobindo on Himself and on the Mother, p. 108. 

36 Bande Mataram, 23 April 1903. 

37 Ibid, 29 April 1908. 
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Khudiram Basu and Prafulla Chaki to kill Kingsford at Muzaffarpur. 
In requesting the Government of India for an order for departation of 
Aurobindo, E. A. Gait, Chief Secretary 10 Bengal Government, wrote, 
“This man . . . appears undoubiedly to be the ringleader of the whole 
movement ...” Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant Governor, thought 
“he is the mastermind at the back of the whole extremist campaign in 
Bengal.” Gait continued ... “it is possibly to him more than to 
anyone else that is due the extraordinary mingling of religion with 
politics which has imparted such a dangerous character to recent deve- 
lopmenis.”38 Sir Edward Baker, Lieutenant Governor of East Bengal & 
Assam, called him “not a mere blind, unreasoning; tool, but am active 
generator of revolutionary sentiment ..." Aurobindo himself admits of 
his inrimate connetion with organization of revolutionary activities as a 
preparation for open revolt. He considered himself to be the God-sent 
man to assist the march of mankind and "clear its paih of the dark 
armies that beset it.” The British rule was Asuric and non-violence 
would reinforce it, “Violence by the God-possessed, the masterman,”’ he 
later wrote in his Essays on the Gita, "done impersonally for the sake 
of the advance of the world-spirit, was really a sacrifice to God, as 
worthy as Jesus’ self-sacrifice for the restoration of moral harmony.’’? 
Minto, however, refused to concede deportation, inspiie of Andrew 
Fraser’s frantic telegram of May 1908: “To release Aurobindo is to 
ensure recrudescenee at anytime of further spread of evil."4? 


‘The fundamental weakness of Aurobindo was to clothe the Populist- 
cum-Irish revolutionary sivategy in the philosophy of the Gita. The 
two would not combine, and this is what God seemed to tell him in 
prison in a message in yoga.** He came out of the prison a changed man. 
He would seen leave politics for Pondicherry. The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal theught that Aurobindo had lost his popularity by 
posing divine inspiration: ‘“‘Level-headed men look upon him with 


38 E. A. Gait, Chief Secretary, Government of Bengal to Govt. of India, 
no 3 P-T 16 May 1908, Home Pol. A, Progs. May 1908, nos 112-150. 

39 Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, first series, pp. 46 et seq. 

40 Minto’s note of 20. 5. 1908 and 27. 5. 1908; Offg. Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India. Home to Chief Secretary, Government of Bengal, 28 May 1908, 
Home Pol A. Progs May 1908, nos. 112-150. 

41 Uttarpara Speech before the Dharma Rekshini Sabha, 30 May 1909. 
G I Home Pol A Progs. Oct 1909. nos. 230-248 contain excerpts from all 
speeches delivered by Aurobindo after his acquittal See also Stevenson- 
Moore’s “History of Arabinda Ghose since his acquittal in Alipore case”, 
App. to above. 
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a feeling of pity rather than admiration, regarding him as a once 
Splendid intellect now almost deranged.” Sir Edward Baker would 
not recommend an appeal against the order of acquittal!’ which would 
make Aurobindo a martyr. Minto wholeheartedly agreed with Baker, 
to H. Risley's regret.? In this tame end was writ large the inevitable 
recoil from an unnatural! blend of religion and politics which had one 
tragic side-effect viz. strengthening of communalism, But this meek and 
infurating man, prudent enough to leave no trace of his complicity and 
yet ready to embrace martyrdom with equnanimity, scored a moral 
triumph not only over the regime he detested but also ever the Moderates 
who had deplored the ‘savage’ implications of his views. He and his 
followers forced the British to persist in their repressive methods which. 
sapped the meaning of Morley-Minto reforms. The terworisis of 1907- 
8 were the precursors of the men of 1914-16 and 1928-33, as the re- 
volutionaries of the Peoples’ Will, who had offered their lives in the 
Russia of the eighteen sixties anc seventies, had been percursors of 
the men of 1905 and 1917. Aurobindo’s messianism can only be called 
a sort of spirituall Narodnism, suspended between the lodestones of 
an idealized past and an idealized future. But it did! inspire people tc 
die for their land, the tragic victim of imperialism and colonialism. 
With him, to quote W. B. Yeats, “a terriable beauty was born." 


42 G. I Home Pol A. Progs. Oct 1909, nos. 230-248. 
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LANDLORD AND RICH PEASANT 
UNDER THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT* 


ABU ÁHMED ABDULLAH 


I Introduction 


Apart from representatives of the landed classes, Romesh Dutt 
probably stands alone in his unqualified admiration for the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengall. Ram Gopal quotes the Fifth Report on the 
Finance of Bengal: “The permanent settlement has produced more 
distress and beggary, and a greater change im the landed property of 
Bengal, than has happened in the same space of time im any country 
by the mere effect of internal regulation". (Gopal 1963, p. 35)? 
Sir Percival Griffiths gives a verdict that is more measured but equally 
damning: “There can be little doubt that the Permanent Settlement 
was a serious mistake and that the first important incursion of the 
British into the sphere of land-revenue reform did harm rather than. 
good" (Griffiths 1952, p. 173). **For V. B. Singh—and I believe he 


* Paper presented at the seminar on “Eastern Region of India—Historical 
Problems end Sources", held by History department of Calcutta University, 
February 7-9, 1980. The author is 2 Senior Research Economist at the 
Bangladesh Institute of Development S:udies, Dacca. Bangladesh. 

**Surnames of authors and years of publication of their specific books 
referred to have been given within first brackets by Dr. Abdullah himself. The 
full bibliography at the end of the second part of the article, to be published 
in the next issue, will mention in details the names and titles referred to in the 
body of the article. ' — —Editor 

1 “It is the one act of the British nation within the century and a half 
of their rule in India which has most effectually safeguarded the economic 
welfare of the people" (Dutt 1950, p. 94). And again: “There may be some 
doubt as to the wisdom of Pitt's Permanent Settlement of the land-tax in 
England ; there can be no doubt as to that of Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement 
in Bengal” (Ibid.. p. 95)’ 

2. Sir Percival Griffiths, however, attributes words that are almost identical 
(starting from “distress and beggary") to the Collector of Midnapore, refering 
to the Sale Laws rather than the Permanent Settlement as a whole (Griffiths 
1952, p. 172). l 


? 
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represents what is almost a consensus among “left” scholars—the 
' Permanent Setülement was instrumental in perpetuating stagnation in 
- Bengal agriculture: “By creating landlordism, British rule reversed 
the development of capitalist relations of production in agriculture 
and introduced a semi-feudal economy...” (Singh 1970, p. 13). And 
again, “im seeking to establish a social base in India for imperialist 
exploitation British rule founded an agrarian system which was 
inherently incapable of producing food and Yaw materials for a 
developing economy; it kept the peasant at (or even below) the 
subsistence level which not only restricted the internal market, but 
also dried the very fountain which could have been a source for 
producing economic surplus for investment and development. What- 
ever surplus agriculture yielded was eaten up and appropriated by the 
unproductive classes of imperialists, landlords and usurers". (ibid., 
P 16). ; 


- For Amit Bhaduri, the Permanent Settlement ` had various long 
term deleterious effects on the structure of rural society. Firstly, the 
high assessment of revenue, and its rigid collection, prevented land 
from becoming an attractive area of investment im the beginning. 
Secondly, by introducing “an unprecedented element of risk" in 
landlordism as a source of income, it induced landlords to, seek 
insurance against risk in various ways, all! injurious to tthe peasants— 
.the most important being subinfeudation. This caused an increased 
rental burden on the peasants: ‘‘... agricultural output of Bengal 
province did not rise rapidly enough to absorb the increasing claims 


by the expending class of rent-receiving intermediaries; consequently, > 


the peasants’ consumption level had to be continuously forced down to 
generate enough surplus” (Bhaduri 1976, p. 49). This resulted in 
increasing indebtedness, and as a result, forced participation in the 
market. A. similar analysis.is offered by Daniel and Alice Thorner 
(Thorner-and Thorner 1962, p. 108), though here, significantly, it is 
not the Permanent Settlement as such but land revenue systems all 
over India that are supposed to have had these undesirable conse- 
quences. The key elements in their analysis are: ^"... a demand 
throughout the area they ruled directly for payment im money; for 
payment in full each year (ie, a relatively inflexible demand)’; and 
within the context of a private property structure of landholding’. 
And they sum up the results of these revenue systems as follows; 
“In effect the new forms of land tenure and legal procedure introduced 
by the British afforded to the landlords and the providers of credit a 
set of unprecedented mechanisms for drawing away from the peasants 
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everything but a bare minimum required to keep cultivation going" 
(ibid., p. 109). 


Perhaps the gravest accusation levelled against the Permanent ` 
Settlement is that is destroyed what was essentially a systam of 
peasant proprietorship with a system where landlords were declared - 
“absolu proprietors” of the soil. It is usually accepted, especially 
among  ionalist" and "eft" circles, that before the Permanent 
Settlement the peasants were the “proprietors” of the land they tilled. 
As P. C. Roy puts it: “. . . under the Mahomedan Law, as it was 
administered in India, the ryot, ie, the cultivator of the soil paying 
the Kharaj, whether that was kharaj mowuzzuff [fixed rate] or kharaj 
mokasima [share rent] was recognized as the actual proprietor thereof, 
and was “vested with indefeasible rights of property’. He could 
transfer his land by lease, mortgage, sale or gift". (Roy 1883, p. 33). 
-And, less categorically but perhaps therefore all the’ more impressively, 
Mr. Ilbert, presenting the Bengal Tenancy Bill to- i Council of 
Governor-General, said : 


"Much learning has been devoted to ascertaining the precise 
position and rights of the zamindar and the raiyat at the time 
- of the Permanent Settlement, but: amidst the controversies 
which have for the last century raged and the still raging on the 
subject, one point may be taken as conclusively proved, namely, 
that the great mass of the Bengal raiyats were at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement in the enjoyment of certain customary 
rights, which, at least, included the right of occupying the land 
conditionally on the payment of the rate of rent current and 
established ^". the locality and, I may add, the right of having 
that rate 0. « determined by the state . . . The legislation of 
1793 left these rights outstanding and undefined, and by so leaving 
them it tended to obscure them to, efface them, and, in too many 
cases, to destroy them". (Proceedings of the Council! of the 
Governor-General of India, 2nd March 1883; in Govt. of Bengal 
1920, p. 43). 
Another negative consequence of the Permanent Settlement was 
supposed to be that this retarded the growth of urban capitalism 
- (perhaps also capitalism in agriculture) by diverting capital to the 
purchase of zamindaris, This is supposed to have om the one hand 
helped to abort India’s “take-off”, and on the other put the peasanits 
at the mercy of landlords more exacting and more rapacious than the 
traditional feudal lords who had at least some elements of paternalism. 
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Lastly, the point is also frequently made that by fixing revenue 
demands for ever the government deprived itself of any share in the 
increased value of agricultural production, and this acted as a cons- 
traint on government investment in agriculture and general infra- 
Structural development which would have provided some of the pre- 
conditions for sustained economic growth. © 


The Permanent Settlement is already buried, and I certainly do 
not come to praise it. But one of the purposes of this paper is to 
show that most of the above argument are tendentious, based on made- 
quate evidence or even on purposefully selective use of such evidence 
as there is, and in any case beside the point. What I would argue is 
that as far as the dynamics of rural society are concemed, the 
Permanent Settlement did not play the critical role frequently attri- 
. buted to it. It did nof, in itself, fundamentally affect the structure 
and functioning of the underlying forms of production and circulation. 
In Marxist terms, it did not in itself cause or represent a change in 
the mode of production in Bengal! agriculture. 


The other purpose of the paper, one that follows from the first, 
is to attempt to provide a description and a conceptualisation of the 
mode of production on which the Permanent Settlement was grafted. 
That is, I shall be looking at the agrarian scene mainly in nineteenth- 
century Bengal, within a certain conceptual framework—a. framework 
whose essential concepts are provided by Marxism. The means of 
labour for the labour process of producing this paper, the raw mate- 
tials, are almost entirely secondary sources. The instruments of 
labour are the concepts of Marxist theory. 


This is therefore not exactly a work in economic history, Att the 
same time it is more historical and more empirically oriented than 
some latter-day Marxists would find acceptable. This enterprise is 
thus exposed to attack on two flanks, even before one gets down to 
questions of substance and detail. The next section is therefore devoted 
to an attempt at protecting (these flanks. 


IL Historicism, Structuralism, Marxism 


It would be as well to start by confessing that I am a rank novice 
in the areas indicated by these rather awe-inspiring “isms”. If I, 
nevertheless, pressume to touch on them, it is not through an un- 
seemly desire to impress, but because the problems I am trying to 
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approach demand that these be invoked, even on the basis of know- 
ledge that is woefully inadequate. 


Since Henry Ford’s (possibly apocryphal) “history is bunk", the 
most ferocious attack on the practice of history has probably come 
from those enfarjts terrible of English “Marxism”, Barry Hindess and 
Paull Hirst. We need not go into the intricacies of their entire argu- 
ment, and I shall! therefore also refrain from expressing my opinion of 
that argument. But the following is relevant, and sufficient, for our 
purpose: ‘‘The study of history is not only scientifically but also 
politically valueless. The object of history, the past, no.matter how 
it 37s conceived, cannot affect present conditions. Historical events do 
not exist and can have no material, effectivity in the present. The 
conditions of existence of present social relations necessarily exist in, 
and are constantly reproduced in the present". (Hindess and Hirst 
1975, p. 312). 1 


This view appears to have certain affinities with the structuralist 
emphasis on the priority of synchrony over diachrony. Thus Jonathan 
Culler underlines what js common in the method of Saussure, Freud 
and Durkheim: “To explain social phenomena is not to discover 
temporal antecedents and to link them in a causal chain, but to specify 
the place and function of the phenomena in a system. There is a move 
from the diachronic to the synchronic perspective, which one might 
speak of as an internalising of causation’. (Culler 1976, p. 74). 
Louis Althusser’s attempts at formulating an adequate notion of 
“structural causality” that would replace “linear” or "expressive" 
causality is clearly in this structuralist tradition (Althusser and Balibar, 
1975, pp. 182-93). 


Let me confess that I have a great deal of sympathy for this view- 
point. Not that I agree with the exhibitionistic arrogrance of Hindess 
and Hirst’s opening salvo. But I do think that the strudturalist pers- 
pective provides a much needed antidote to hackneyed Marxist repe- 
titions of the importance of “a historical analysis" and “ʻa historical 
understanding". You cannot, apparently, understand the present of 
anything unless you know its past. A, good deal of course depends 
on what one means by “understanding”. Personally I think it is both 
practically more useful and intellectually more satisfying do "under- 
stand" how under-development is being reproduced today than to 
understand how it, or certain elements of it, emerged historically. A 
particularly pernicious consequence of a one-sided stress on diach- 
rony, on historical antecedents, is the constant and queruious harping 
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on the guilt of the British in India. We are underdeveloped because 
the British underdeveloped us. The problem is not that the statement 
is false, for very likely it contains important elements of truth. The 
problem is first that the people who make such statemeuts do not seem 
to be aware thàt you can make such a; statement only on the basis of 
some well elaborated and “tested” theory. For it is a "counterfactuai 
conditional" statement, of the form “if p had not happened, then q 
would not have happened (cr not-q would have happened)." Only a 
theory, and one in which one has confidence, can justify such a state- 
ment. The second problem is the one indicated by the quotation from 
Hindess and Hirst, a problem simultaneously theoretical and pragma- 
tic. ` At the theoretical level, what the British intervention affected! was 
the structure of society then; it cannot have any direct effectivity on 
the structure of underdevelopment today, which must be understood 
(1) as a result of the laws of transformation of that earlier structure, 
thus diachronically, and (2) as a "result" of the contemporaneous 
structure, in terms of the laws of reproduction, of self-maintenance, 
of this structure. And it may be argued, and I do argue, that it is 
perfectly possible to study and-understand the structure of the “current 
conjuncture’. without knowing its genesis. At the pragmatic level, 
clearly it does not help much ito know that the British underdeveloped 
us, since we cannot undo the past. (It may, however, help in so far 
as it displaces theories of racial inferiority or Eastern spiritualism). 


- Does all this mean, then, that in fact the study and practice of 
history is theoretically valueless? Very far from it. It is my opinion 
that history provides the indispensable raw material, the “data”, on the 
basis‘ of which comparison, generalisation and abstraction can pro- 
ceed, and without which theoretical work must degenerate into scholastic 
rationalism. The effects of specific historical events must indeed be 
understood, can only be understood, in terms of their intervention 
in structures and the dynamics of those structures. But "structures" 
can only be constructed by critical thought working on material 
furnished by history? Levi-Strauss, I think, puts it perfectly: “Even 
ithe, analysis of synchronic structures, however, requires constant re- 
course.to history. By showing institutions in the process of transfor- 
mation, history alone makes it possible to abstract the structure which 
underlies the many manifestations and remains permanent throughout 
a.succession of events” (Levi-Strauss 1977, p. 20). 


à -I should- make it clear that if history is to be defined as the critical 
‘accumulation of facts about the “past”, then the news in today's paper is also 
history, and must be read with the historian's method. 
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I would say, then, that the relationship between the “pure” histo- 
rian and the “pure” social scientists is approximately that between, say, 
Tycho Brahe and Newton, with Kepler representing an intermediate 
stage. Again, Levi-Strauss gives us a more exact and more illuminat- 
ing analysis in terms of histories of different degrees of “power”; 
“Biographical! and anecdotal history, right at the bottom of the scale, 
is low-powered history, which is not, intelligible in itself and only 
becomes so when it is transferred en bloc to a form of history of a 
higher power than itself, and the latter stands in the same relation to a 
class above it . . . any gain om one side is offset by a loss on Ithe 
other . . . depending on the level on which he places himself, the 
historian loses in information what he gains m comprehension and vice 
versa...” pron 1976, 2 ae 


What all this dows not insinuate is any rigorous division of labour 
cither within historians or between historians and social scientists. Nor 
is it meant to suggest an insidiovs. hierarchy of utility or prestige. 
Most historians, and economic historians in particular, operate on 
several different levels of history simultaneously even if they are not 
always aware of it. And'surely the social scientist is rare, and -for- 
tunately so, who has never doubled as a historian, if only in the some- 
what extended’ sense I suggested in the preceeding footnote. Yet I 
will venture to express a personal preference for comprehension over 
information, and hence for “higaer-powered” histories over lower- 
powered ones. Again I shall let Levi-Strauss say it for md: “It is 
therefore far from being the case that the search for intelligibility 
comes to an end in history, as though this were its terminus. Rather, 
it is history that serves as the point of departure in any quest for 
intelligibility. As we say of certain careers, history leads to every- 
thing, but on condition that it be left behind". (Levi-Strauss 1976, 
p. 262).4 2 : 2 


So what kind of kistary d do I hope to practise in this paper? A 
history of intermediate power, let us say, with the balance tilted to 
favour comprehension over information. The danger of this should 
be obvious. When the element of information predominates, there is 
always something to be salvaged even from a very bad paper. But 
when one tries to achieve comprehension and fails, the disaster is total. 





4 1 have here preferred the translation as given in Piaget 1971 p. 108. 
.This is not because I find it a more accurate translation (I have not seen 
the French text), but simply because it sounds better—especially the last phrase. 
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So much for a “discourse on method". I turn now to a discus- 
sion of the immediate impact of the Permanent Settlement on rural 
economy and society. 


J. Property in land—rule and reality 

As Mr. Iibert said, the question of the nature of landed pro-^ 
perty in India, and in particular Bengal, exercised the minds of many- 
able scholars. Marx gave intermittent though! to this question, though 
in broad and theoretical terms. In a letter to Engels written in 1853, 
he expressed the opinion that “the absence of property in land is 
indeed the key to the whole of the East. Herein lies its politica] and 
religious history" (Marx-Engels 1974, p. 312). This absence of 
(private) property, "even in its feudal form" he goes on to attribute 
to climatic factors. It is also clear that he considered some form of 
private property to be needed for India: "The zemindari and ryotwari 
themselves, abominable as they are, involve two distinct forms of private 
property in land—the great desideratum of Asiatic society". (“The 
Future Results of British Rule in India", in Marx-Engels 1974, p 82). 
It is welt known that this view, according to which there was no 
private property in land in India before the British, derives from e 
Bernier, and was also put forward by Dow, Patullo, and Grant (on 
Dow and Patullo, see Guha 1963, pp. 39-49; for a critical review of 
Grants views, Roy 1883 pp. 12-13). 


Somewhat later, in the Grundrisse, Marx elaborated this notion 
somewhat. Here the apparent absence of private property, its super- 
cession by the property of the sovereign, is seen as a particular effect 
under specific circumstances of the “Oriental commune" : ‘Oriental 
despotism, therefore appears to lead to a legal absence of property. 
In fact, however, its foundation is tribal or common property . . .” 
(Marx 1965, p. 70). Here we see the emergence of a distinction that 
was destined to occupy a central place im much Marxist discussion— 
the distinction between legal property and "real" property. I shall 


-~ return to this. 


We have already seen that, according to P. C. Roy, before the 
advent of the British the peasants were the proprietors of the soil 
they cultivated. The majority report of the Land Revenue Commission 
set up in 1938 also categorically espouses this view. 


The idea of the prevalence of communal “ownership” of land 
- appears in any case to have been abandoned by most scholars, 
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at any rate for the Mughal period. Thus according to Irfan Habib: 
“No evidence exists for communal ownership of land or even a 
‘periodic distribution and' redistribution of land among peasants. The 
peasant's right to the land, as we have seen, was always his individual 
right" (Habib 1963, p. 123). Mukherjee argues that the village 
community was the master institution of Indian Society, and that it 
was based on possession in common of the land (Mukherjee 1974, 
pp. 141-74), but even he concedes that intrusions by the state and 
the market had started sapping its foundations as early as the 
fourteenth century (ibid, p. 174), and concludes a discussion of 
developments up to Akbar's time with the assertion: “Evidently, the 
days of the village community system were over, although it still 
remained in force for some time longer". (ibid. p. 182). Naqvi has 
also marshalled the available evidence to demonstrate that the country- 
side was already, in the Mughal period, significantly “monetized”, 
and that the self-sufficient village community, possessing land in 
common, did not exist (Naqvi 1972, pp. 405-12). 


Some scholar have made the point, however, that as the Mughal 
empire disintegrated, many of the tzaditional rights of the peasants were 
being eroded by revenue officials turned landlords, petty chieftains etc. 
P. C. Roy, for example, laments the fact that '*even the best autho- 
rities have been led to form erroneous opinions from not being able 
to distinguish between what was lawful and what prevailed during the 
corrupt and weak. Mahomedan government that immediately preceded 
the English" (op. cit, p. 28). It appears that we are again confronted 
with the need to distinguish between real and legal property. And 
for Baden-Powell, *By the year 1765 . . . the Zamindars had really 
become very like landlords” (Baden-Powell 1892, p. 187), but this was 
“the local outcome of a dying and corrupt system of state management. 
The study of it throws no light on the reali customary tenures of tha 
country" (ibid, p. 3). Yet surely, against both Roy and Baden- 
Powell, it can be argued that in fact it was the periods of successful 
centralisation that were in a sense artificial, and that it was precisely 
when that centralisation broke down that the "real" property rela- 
tions, those structured by the process of production itself, broke through 
to the surface? 


On the whole the issue of property as between the “community” 
and the individual peasant appears to be settled in favour of the latter, 
certainly for the period preceeding the arrival of the British. What about 
the relative rights of zamindars and peasants? Philip Francis argued 
passionately and indefatigably that the zamindars were, and had been 
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at least during Mughal times, if not earlier, the actual proprietors of 
land (Guha 1963, pp. 96-103), whose rights had been wrongfully 
disturbed by the revenue-farming experiments of the Company, and 
that to recognise their property rights would be merely to “revert to 
the ancient institutions of the country” (ibid., p. 101). This view has 
few adherents now, exoept for avowed apologists for the zamindans 
(see, e.g. Note of Dissent by Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab and Mr. Brajendra 
Kishore Roy Chowdhury in Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. I). 


It is recognised these days that the major problem with this parti- 
cular discussion is that it uses a concept of property that is entirely 
inapplicable to the concrete situation. One may, I think, consider the 
whole debate closed by Irfan Habib, at least for the Mughal period, in 
the following words : 


“The peasant in Moghal times thus enjoyed a right which in British 
India was conferred on some sections of the peasants in some 
provinces only by special tenancy legislation, viz., the permanent 
and hereditary right of occupancy ... But a proprietor must be 
a free agent and he must possess the right of free alienation. Since 
the peasant could not legally abandon his land, he was really a 
near-serf. If, therefore, the king was not the owner of the soil, 
neither was the peasant. This means in other words that in 
raiyati areas at least, a single owner cannot be located. There 
were different rights over the land and its produce, and not one 
exclusive right of property" (Habib 1963, p. 118).5 


It would appear, however, that whatever the exact legal situation : 
may have been, peasants had become mobile enough, in the period 
when Mughal power was disintegrating, to seek and obtain better 
terms of tenure from landlords eager for labour with too few tenants 
in relation to their land. This gave rise to the category of ‘tenants 





5 This is of course characteristic not just of India but of feudal or pre- 
bendal forms generally. Thus Marc Bloch: “... nearly all land and a great 
many human beings were burdened at this time with a multiplicity of obliga- 
tions differing in their nature, hut all apparently of equal importance . . . 
The tenant who—from father to son as a rule—ploughs the land and gathers 
in the crop; his immediate lord, to whom he pays dues, and who in certain 
circumstances, can resume possession of the land; the lord of the lord, and 
so on, right up the feudal scale—how many persons there are who can say, 
each with as much justification as the other, "That is my field. (Bloch 1965, 
p 115). See also Boserup 1965, pp. 83-4, and footnote 1 on page 83. 
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called paikashi—the privileged precursors to the downtrodden tenants- 
at-will of later times. According to Firminger : 


*... and it can be well understood how with severe demands of 
revenue to satisfy, the ryot’s predominant enxiety would be to 
disposess himself of so costly a right to the soil The khudkasht 
ryot, when he abandoned his holding, joined the ranks of the 
vagrants, and thus, gradually, a tenure dependent on status was, 
under the working of the law of supply and demand, changed for 
tenure by contract. The famine and pestilence of 1769-70, 
resulting in an estimated loss to Bengal of one third of its inhabi- 
tants, necessarily increased the tendency of the remaining resident 
cultivators to wander abroad in search of holdings on more 
moderate terms” (Firminger 1917, p. 51). 


There is no doubt that paikasht raiyats paid lower rents than the 
“settled” —perhaps one should say ''tied"—raiyats—a relationship that 
was reversed under British rule, possibly due to changing man land 
tatios (Anonymous 1879, Vol. I, p. 216). 


We may say, therefore, that in the sense in which the word 
"property" is normally used, there was no property in land in late 
Mughal India or in the Bengal of the Nawabs. Is there, however, any 
meaningful way to identify a “real” property relation centering around 
land and indicating the locus of a class relation? To address our- 
selves to this question we need to make ihe notion of "real" property 
somewhat clearer. 


Marx makes an explicit distinction, not between "real" and "egal" 
property, but bétween relations of production and property relations : 
“At a certain stage of their development, the material productive forces 
of society come in conflict with the existing relations of production, 
or—what is but a legal expression for the same thng—with the pro- 
perty relations within which they have been at work hitherto”. In 
this formulation, there is no such thing as “real” property. The pro- 
perty relation is always a legal expression of relations of production. 


In a different context, the distinction between “real” and “‘legall’’ 
property seems to be more explicitly made, though not in those exact 
words. The context, indeed, is precisely what we are discussing— 
"feudal" property : 


“The direct producer, according to our assumption, is to be 
found here in possession of his own means of production . . 
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He conducts his agricultural activity and the rural home indus- 
tries connected with it independently. This independence is not 
undermined by the circumstance that the small! peasants may form 
among themselves a more or less natural production community, 
as they do in India, since it is here a question of independence 
from the nominal lord of the manor. Under such conditions the 
surplus-labour for the nominal owner of the land can only be 
extracted from them by other than economic pressure, whatever 
the form assumed may be" (Marx 1967, Vol III, p. 771; my 
emphases). 


It would seem that here, according to Marx, the lord has merely 
“nominal”? ownership of the land, which the peasant possesses (‘‘reallly”’ 
owns?), and cultivates independently. Why is the lord’s ownership 
"nominal"? Only one answer seems possible. It is nominal because 
the lord’s right to extract a surplus from the peasant is not sustained 
by, reproduced in, the process of material production itself. Produc- 
tion takes place independently of the lord, and would go on just as 
well, perhaps even better, without him. Lega! landed property is 
here only a part of the superstructure, and does not correspond to, is 
not the legal expression of, a relation of production. But in that case, 
Marx's concept of the feudal modes of production does not qualify as 
a mode of production at all, for who ever heard of a mode of pro- 
duction without a relation of production ?9 


But can a property right ever be reproduced at the level of the 
economy, merely under-writüng, as it were, relations of effective 
possession and separation which arisa out of the process of production 
itself? Capitalist property relations are usually cited as a paradigm. 
The idea seems to be that here, as opposed to the situation under 
feudalism, the capitalists’ property right in the means of producticn 
is a necessary condition for production to go on at all. At the sama 
time, it is not the legal right that gave rise to the process of capitalist 
production—generalised commodity production with labour power aiso 
a commodity—but capitalist production relations which ''called forth" 
its appropriate legal expression. 


Highly abstruse theoretical issues are involved here into which 
I have no desire to enter’. Nor is it really necessary for our purpose. 

6 This is the core of Hindess and Hirst's critique of Marx's conceptualisa- 
tion of the feudal mode (Hindess and Hirst 1975, Ch. 5). 

7 The interested reader may consult Abdullah 1978, specially Ch. 2, 
Section IV-VI and section VIII, and the references cited there. (This is an 
unpublished manuscript, available on request form the author). 
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Let us simply note that a real property right in this sense must involva 
some significant degree of actual intervention (direct or indirect, by 
the owners or by their appointed agents) in the process of production 
itself. Furthermore, this should not be arbitrary, wilful or officious 
intervention, but intervention in somt sense necessitated by the struc- 
ture of the labour process itself. In the context of feudal rent, if the 
landlord is to deserve the name of "real proprietor”, he must at the 
very least have the right to (1) exclude others from using tbe land, 
and (2) be able to determine, within the limits set by competition 
(and by criminal law) the level and kind of rent. 


Did the zamindars of Bengal, rich and powerful as they were, 
have such rights in the pre-British period? Or were their rights to 
rent in any way essential to the process of production? The answer 
to the first question is almost certainly “no”. Alf authorities seem 
to agree that the peasant at least had the right to uninterrupted 
possession of his plot of land as tong as he paid his rent, and that 
this rent could not be arbitrarily fixed by the zamindar, but was 
determined by custom. And while these customary rents appear to 
have been higher than "competitive" rents (see the opinions of 
Firminger and Habib cited above). it also seems ‘that at least in the 
hiatus between the disintegration of Mughal rule and the consolidation 
of British revenue policy, the peasants were also, in fact, if not in 
law, free to move. One may therefore say that effective posssssion 
if not lega] ownership, was ves‘ed in the peasantry. 


On the second equestion it is less easy to be categorical, We do 
-not know—at least Y do not know—whether and to what extent the 
zamindars in those days made advances to the peasants, helped to 
maintain common facilities like irrigation, or financed the clearing and 
settlement of new lands. The balance of evidence and probability 
seems to indicate that they did not do much 5 One may argue, perhaps, 
that in so far as they were responsible for law and order in their 
territory, they provided onie of the necessary conditions for orderly 
and uninterrupted reproduction of the peasant economy. But one can 
equally argue, perhaps even with ‘greater cogency, that in fact the 
zamindars were the main sources of violence and disruption. 


8 According to Sinha, though, “... almost throughout... Bengal it was 
the duty of the zamindars to secure the lands from inundation by repairing 
the embankments of rivers... Begar or unpaid ‘service of the ryots must have 
been requisitioned for this purpose by many of the zamindars" (Sinha 1968, 


p. 14). 
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What then were the changes brought about in these property 
relations by the Permanent Settlement? 


What the main intentions of the framers of the policy were is 
much debated. Some argue that it was strictly a question, of con- 
venience, of the most expeditious way of assuring government a 
stable revenue. Thus Wright: “His [ie. Cornwallis's] government 
had not ithe means to collect the revenue dirctly from the ryots or to 
make a fair and accurate survey of each ryot’s land. Trustworthy 
agents for these purposes were not available. The zamindars were 
indispensable and it was necessary to make the best of them" (Wright 
1937, p. 212). Ranajit Guha on the other hand has meticulously 
demonstrated that the uppermost consideration in tthe mind of Lord 
Cornwallis as well as of his chief advisors was to ensure “security of 
property” as a vital precondition for the regeneration of agriculture 
and commerce (Guha 1963). However, it is quite clear that what 
was at stake: was security against arbitrary changes of revenue demands 
and revenue agents by the state, and not, at least in the first instance, 
"security" against the ryots.® This is the view expressed, for example, 
in a despatch forwarding the report of the Bengal Government on a 
preliminary draft of the 1885 Tenancy Bill: “But the zamindars, 
though termed ‘actual proprietors” of fand, were not actual proprie- 
tors as against the raiyats. The latter possessed substantial] rights 
which, at the time of the Permanent Settlement, though not then ascer- 
tained and defined, were saved in express ‘terms; and the Government 
of 1793 reserved to itself the power . . . to ascertain and settle these 
rights at any future time when it might deem it expedient so to do” 
(Govt. of Bengal 1920, p. 13)39? I have come across no evidence 


9 It is true that some advocates of the Permanent Settlement, notably 
Francis, had more extreme views: "This state does not consist of nothing 
but the ruler and the ryot; nor is it true that the ryot is proprietor of the 
land. It is not even necessary that he should be so, either for his own benefit 
or that of Government. The scheme of every regular government requires 
that the mass of the people should labour, and that the few should be supported 
by the labours of the many, who receive their retribution in peace, protection, 
and security.. " (Quoted in Wright 1937, p. 209). 


10 Justice Campbell in a Minute dated 1st June 1864, uses almost 
identical words: “The claim on the part of the zamindars to sole proprietor- 
ship of these lands is founded on the early regulations, in which they are 
called "proprietors" or "actual proprietors" of these estates. But when we 
read the Regulations, it seems to me that, in truth, the proprietorship which 
was given to the zamundars was not a declaration of sole proprietorship as 
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that would cast doubt on the above opinion. I would say, therefore, 
that in fact the Permanent Settlement explicitly regulated only the 
relationship between zarindars and the state, while leaving zamindar- 
raiyat relation to be decided by local custom, ie. by the balance of class 
forces at the local level. The question then is whether the Permanent 
Settlement itself affected that balance—whether it conferred on the 
zamindars some added powers of surplus-extraction from the peasantry. 


Now the letter of the law as laid down in the regulations certainly 
provide the landlords with no such powers—on the contrary, some of 
the conditions laid down, if they couid be enforced, would have defi- 
nitely represented a significant erosion of landford power. For, in 
return for the privilege of having their revenue fixed in perpetuity and 
for the right of heritability, they bad to undertake the following : 


(1) Stringent liability for revenue, no suspension or remission 
on any grounds, on pain of partial or total expropriation (the 
Sale Law). 


(2) They were expressly denied the right to distrain or sell the 
land or other property of the raiyats or tenureholders under 
them. 


(3) Abwabs (illegal exactions), which were widespread in the 
pre-Settlement period, were forbidden, and were to be puni- 
shed by a fine amounting to three times the amount imposed. 


(4) They were required to execute paffas (rent receipts) stating 
the raiyat's rental with a counterfoil to be deposited in the 
district court. 


(5) They were forbidden to infliot corporal punishment on any 
defaulting raiyat or tenure] holders. 


Little wonder then “that the detailed terms, though not the prin- 
ciples, of the Permanent Settlement utterly disappointed the Zamindars 
of Bengal, so that their initial) reaction was to resist the smooth opera- 
tion of the new system until their grievances were redressed" (Islam 
1972, p. 19). 





between them and the ryots, but only an acknowledgement of a proprieory 
and permanent interest in the soil, as between them and the Government. The 
question up to that time had been, not as to the right of the zamindars to 
turn out the ryots, but as to the right of the Government to turn out he 
zamindars” (RAD/GOB 1883, Vol. II, p. 27). 
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It is true that most of these stipulations were either cancelled by 
subsequent “corrective” legislation or were successfully evaded by the 
zamindars. Regulation VII of 1799, which conferred on the land- 
lords the right of disiraint (both of property and person), and of sum- 
mary eviction of the raiyat, definitely marked the high point of resur- 
gent landlordism. Regulation V of 1812, while it offered some limited 
(and probably illusory) protection to the raiyats, also gaive the zamindar 
the right io grant leases of any length and at any rate of rent. Ac- 
cording to Islam, “by 1812 the powers of the zamindars, deliberately 
circumscribed in 1790, had been allowed to grow again to something 
like its old stature” (Islam 1972, p. 72). 


Now I would suggest, at least as a working hypothesis, that legis- 
lation cannot fundamentally affect class relations, it can only reflect 
them more or less adequately. If, in this early period, laws attempting 
to curb the power of the landlords fell into desuetude, while those 
dispossessing the peasantry were effective, it was because the latter 
reflected more adequately than the former the realities of the conjunc- 
ture of class forces in the countryside—realities which were, to be sure, 
reinforced by the imperatives of surplus—appropriation by the British 
ruling class. Landlord power according to this view would be seen 
not as being created by British legislation, but by and large merely 
underwritten by it. 


A satisfactory test of this hypothesis in the context of Bengal 
would need factual! material that I do not possess, and that perhaps 
does not exist. It suggests the following questions: Are the 
attempts at legislative protection of the peasants, notably act X of 1859, 
the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, and the amendments of 1928, better 
explained as responses to super-exploitation by the landlords, as 
attempts to curb excessive power, or on the contrary as reflection of 
waning landlord power? If the latter, how is this erosion of power 
to be explained? A similar question can be asked about interregional 
variations: Was peasant militancy greater in areas of super-exploita- 
tion, or on the contrary in areas where a rich stratum of peasants had 
managed to constitute itself as a: significant force? 


We may note here that, on the queston of interregional varia- 
tions, contemporary observers were frequently struck with the con- 
trast between Bihar and East Bengal im the matter of the balance of 
power between landlords and peasants. Thus the author of the 
Despatch to the Secretary of State cited above (p. 27) says: 
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"To this day, where wealth has not been accumulated by the 
development of trade, and where the legislation of 1859 has not 
penetrated below the surface of society, the raiyats are still ex- 
posed to many oppressions . . . In the Eastern. Districts the posi- 
tion has now been almost reversed by the growing prosperity and 
enlightenment of the people, by the passing of Act X of 1859, and 
by the decision in the Great Rent Case, so that there it is rather 
on behalf of the landlords who need help to obtain their dues, 
than of any raiyats requiring protection, that we must again 
resort to legislation" (Govt. of Bengall 1920, p. 32). 


And Mr. Ilbert, presenting the bill at the Council of the Governor 
General of India: “In Bihar, where the landlords are strong and the 
tenants are weak, wè have rack-renting and acts of lawless and high- 
handed oppression on the part of ihe landlords. In Eastern Bengal, 
where, comparatively speaking, the landlords are weak and the tenants 
Strong, we have combinations of the tenants to resist the payment of 
rent . . ." (Ibid, p. 42). This view is corroborated by the Hon'ble 
E. Baring, Finance member, in his speech (Ibid, p. 112). And in the 
Report of the Rent Law Commission of 1880, we find a crude demo- 
graphic explanation for this difference. The argument is that in Bihar “the 
population had come to press closer upon the land than in Eastern 
Bengal", where "'unreclaimed land being abundant and cultivators 
scarce, the tenants had the advantage . . ." (Govt. of Bengal 1880, 
Vol. I, p. 23, footnote 8). 


The contrast, one suspects, is exaggerated—grotesquely so when 
it is suggested that the landlords need ''protection" agaiast the tenants. 
The demographic theory is also undoubtedly over-simplistic. It is over- 
simplistic because the mere physical availability of unreclaimed land 
does not make it actually available to the peasants. Reclamation 
costs may be prohibitive, or, more to the point, the unreclaimed land 
may also be effectively possessed by the landlord (or at any rite by 
the landlord class), or the landlord may simply possess the eifective 
power to stop peasants from moving out. Howcver, I believe firstly 
that the contrast was real enough, though growth of population in East. 
Bengal may have brought about some degree of convergence later, and 
secondly that in Eastern Bengal in fact the factors mentioned above 
that could frustrate peasant response to a “land frontier" were noi 
strongly operative. A full comparison would naturaliy require the 
inclusion of many other factors beside population density, in particular 
market penetration. 


3 


z 
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On the question of deveiopment over time, I shall argue that in 
fact, contrary (o what is often asserted, the increase in the value of 
agricultural produce during the nineteenth century, due to extension 
and intensification of cuitivation as well as market penetration, was 
not siphoned off entirely by the zamindars, but was on the contrary 
divided between them and a stratum of rich peasants who achieved, 
in this period, a significant degree of economic, social and even poli- 
tical power—though the last they could exercise only indirectly. 


This brings me to the central theme of my paper. But first a 
few words are in order about the level of initial revenue assessment 
and the supposed "revolution on the land" that came about as a 
result of the Permanent Settlement. 


IV. Revenue assessment and the iand market 


Much has been made, as we have seen, of the disruptive effects of 
an exorbitant initial assessment at the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. This is supposed to have caused both an increased burden on 
the peasantry and the ruin of many established aristocratic families 
who could not squeeze quite enough out of the tenants. They were 
replaced by hard, level-headed banias (merchants) from Calcutta 
whose rapacity was not tempered by any paternalistic protectiveness 
towards their tenants. 


No one seriously denies that the initial assessment was high. As 


' reported by Sinha, revenue demand increased from Rs, 10.69 million 


in 1582 (Todar Mail's Seulement) to Rs. 14.11 million in 1721— 
about a forty per cent increase in a century and a half (Sinha 1968, . 
p. 3). In the years 1762-63 to 1765-66, actual collections rose from 
6.47 million to 14.70 million with the sharpest increase being in the 
last year (Dutt 1960, p. 61). For the Permanent Settlement the 
revenue demand was fixed at Rs, 25.93 million (Sinha 1968, p. 150)— 
about seventy-five per cent more than the collection of 1765-66. Wt 
is difficult to think of any developments that might have made this 
increase realistic. It appears that Grant based his estimate of what 
Bengal could bear on Kasim Alis assessment of 1762-3, which was 
Rs. 24.12 million (Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. I, p. 205). But as we 
have seen, actual collection in that year was only Rs. 6.47 million. 
Tt is hard to disagree with Mookherji when he refers to Kasim Ali's 
assessment alternatively as ‘‘almost like a paper assessment and not 
realisable" (Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. IL p. 213) and as “mere 
pillage and rack-rent" (Ibid, p. 214). It also seems unlikely that 
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there was much expansion of cultivation in this period. On the 
contrary, the 1770 famine must have caused a drastic shrinkage of 
cultivation, from which it is unlikely that the country had recovered, 
Prices may have gone up—I have no evidence on this—but hardly 
enough to justify the new level o? assessment. 


Nevertheless, a process of surplus-appropriation cannot be pro- 
nounced excessive simply by comparing it with previous levels. One 
must be able to demonstrate the deleterious consequences of the new, 
higher level. These effects, as I mentioned earlier, were supposed 1o 
be twofold. Firstly, it ruined many of the ancient landed proprietors 
of Bengal. Secondly, and more importantly, it increased the. burden 


on the peasantry. 


On the first point, I do not in any case sec why we are expected 
to shed tears over the passing of the vestiges of a decaying feudal 
order, even if some of the individual members of that class were 
noble, benevolent and admirable people. But, it is argued, the people 
who replaced them were infinitely worse as a class, combining a 
capitalistic thirst for surplus with a feudal inability to develop the 
forces of production in agriculture. Under the old, indolent, easy- 
going feudal lords, unburdened. wih an excessive revenue demand, we 
might have seen, indeed were on the point of seeing, an efflorescence 
of peasant capitalism. Under the new masters this possibility was 
fore-closed. 


There may be a grain of truth im this argument, but I doubt if 
it is large one. For one thing tbe old landlords were probably not 
quite as lenient and paternalistic as they are sometimes depicted to 
be. Sinha does claim that the zamindars, particularly the smaller 
ones, were liked and respected by the tenants: “The mode of living 
of the zamindars was neither ostentatious nor expensive. They were 
needy and embrassed with debis. To this impoverished, indebted 
group of people their tenants were very much attached” (Sinha 1968, 
p. 137). Yet this judgement is preceeded by a four page discussion 
of the arbitrary exactions levied by the zamindars. We have also 


1! Mookerji cite: Hunter to the effect that in this famine 50 per cent of 
the agricultural population perished, and that the area returned as “deserted” 
went up from one-third in 1771 to more than one-half in 1776. Hunter is 
quoted as saying: “For the first 15 years after the famine, depopulation. 
.Steadilv increased" (Mookerji, loc cit, p. 214). 
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seen that the Permanent Settlement bad to expressly prohibit corporal 
punishment of tenants by zamindars, and we have seen Islam's opinion 
that it was only after tha acts of 1795, 1799 and 1812 that the 
zamindars regained their traditional powers. 


Besides, the “old families" were not always all that ancient, nor 
were their origins invariably more hallowed. As Stockes has it : 


“Attention has naturally fastened on the introduction of freely- 
alienable proprietory rights in land and the emergence of a land 
market. The older school spoke freely of the agrarian revo- 
lution this had caused, at least among the upper levels of land- 
holding. Nowhere was this more striking than in Bengal where 
the former zamindar class apparently went to the wall within 
twenty years of Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement of 1793, and 
in their place the quick-witted Calcutta banyans and monied men 
stepped in ... But this simple picture dissolves in the light of 
modern examination. It is evident that the century before Plassey 
was as much a period of rapid change in landholding as the 
period that followed. Not only is there sirong evidence of men 
from commercial and literate castes during ihe Mughal period 
making their way into landholding via office, mortgage 
and purchase and then acquiring ritual kshatriya (warrior) 
status, but it is clear that on their displacement by men of similar 
origin under British rule the process was in considerable measure 
repeated... Although, therefore, old elites might appear to 
crumble, they prove on examination to have been far from old, 
and their successors to have been drawn largely from the same 
original sccial, base” (Stokes 1978, pp. 33-4). 


Stokes probably overstates his case, at least as far as the 
ancientness of Bengal zamindars goes. But as we shall see, so do 
the purveyors of the “agrarian revolution" thesis. 


Conversely, the “new men" frequently adopted the customs of 
those they replaced. As Sinha says: 


“The new men became anxious to establish thei aristocracy by 
means of family ties with the old aristocracy, now impoverished... 
The new landed gentry in many parts of Bengal engrafted itself 
as it were on the old” (Sinha 1968, p. 180). 


Apart from this, recent scholarship also suggests that the magni- 
tude of the change from old to new zamindars has been somewhat 
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exaggerated. Islam, making some undoubtedly ad hoc corrections for 
benami purchases (ie. purchases by the zamindar being sold up 
under somebody else's name)'? and for transfer within the new 
purchasers, estimates that in the period under consideration, (the 
established families lost land bearing a revenue demand of Rs. 8.60 
million, or less than one-third of the original demand (about 45 per 
cent if one takes Bengal only). Of this, furthermore, the overwhelmingly 
larger part—Rs. 6.18 million were lost by the 11 largest land-holding 
families in Bengal. These 11 families lost 60 per cent of their 
holdings, while the other, smaller zamindars lost 26 per cent of theirs 
(Islam 1972, p. 235). At the time of the Settlement, these 11 families 
controlled, in terms of assessment, nearly 52 per cent of the landed 
property of Bengal (ibid, Table 4, pp. 114-5). 


Furthermore, of the lands sold, a significant part, €— not 
less than one-third, was bought by other zamindars (ibid, p. 237). 
In an enquiry carried out in 1801, it was found that in 8 out of 14 
districts, zamindars were thc maim purchasers of auctioned estates, 
and the second most important in two others. Marchants and money- 
lendezs were leading buyers in four districts, and the second most 
important in three others (ibid. Table 13, pp. 238-9). Thus if there 
was a revolution, it consisted of a levelling of zamindari property. 
This indeed wes part of the intention of the Settlement. Islam, citing 
Dow, Hastings, Barwell, Francis, Cornwallis etc., concludes: “It is 
thus abundantly clear that both the Home and the Supreme Govern- 
ments were at one in wishing to fevel out the gross inequality in the 
‘distribution of land in Bengal” (ibid, p. 121). It may be noted 
that if this account of things is accurate, then Sinha’s “Impoverished, 
indebted group of people", so beloved of their tenants, were relatively 
untouched. al 


A broadly similar conclusion is reached by Binay Chaudhuri: 
“Part of the fortunes made through trade and commerce or through 
connections of various kinds with the Europeans or the English 


12 These were resorted to for various reasons. Sometimes one co-sharer 
would default delibertely in order to buy out the others, frequently it was 
profitable because the new settlement would be made at a substantially lower 
assessment, but the major reason may have been to get rid of leases and other 
encumbranes on the estate, which were automatically extinguished. See 
Chaudhuri 1975a, p. 7. We also learn from Chaudhuri (1975b, pp 809), that 
estate prices were frequently less than the annual demand, so that it would be 
profitable to default and buy back anonymously anyway. 


- 
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Administration was undoubtedly transferred to the purchases of land 
at the public sales. However, despite the opportunities the Permanent 
Settlement had created for such a transfer, affluent urban families did 
not show any keenness io buy land..." (Chaudhuri 1975b, p. 137). 


In any case, if we look at the figures involved, it seems rather 
unlikely that urban-industrial development was aborted because of 
this drain into landed property As we have seen, Islam puts the 
net inflow at about two-thirds of Rs. 8.6 million, or about Rs. 5.7 
million over a period of 26 years. And these, particularly the first ten, 
were the years of heaviest sales, apart from occasional peaks caused 
general; economic crises like the fall of the agency houses and the 
Great Depression (Chaudhuri 1975a, p. 6). 


The virtual extinction of eleven great landed families who at one 
time were names to conjure with did undoutedly constitute some kind 
of a “revolution”. But did this affect the economic and social lite 
of ihe people, in particular of the peasants? Are there any significant 
changes in the volume and form of rent paid by the peasant, in the 
extent of his involvement in other relations of surplüs-appropriation, 
in methods of agricultural production, or in the forms of mobility 
within ‘the peasantry ? 


Definitive demonstrations of a causal nexus are exceedingly diffi- 
cult in history. All we can try to do is compare beflore and after, note 
any changes that may have occurred, and them speculate on the possible 
and plausible causal mechanisms behind these changes. Even this is 
not very easy for the event we are dealing with, because available 
material is very thin indeed. What I shalli end up in doing is essentially 
making a collage of snapshots, taken at different times and places, of 
rural. society in Bengal. For any kind of depth or detail we are 
limited mainly ta the period when survey and settlement operations 
were carried out and reports published—or perhaps a few earlier 
reports, but nothing, at any rate, before, say, 1870. , Thus really no 
convincing answer can be given to the questions I raised above. 


Having put these reservations on record, let me proceed to the 
question of the rental burden on the peasants. 


V. The level and form of rent 


. As far as the forms of rent are concerned, it now appears to be 
generally accepted that well before the advent of the British, the Indian 
peasant, and more particularly the Bengal peasant, was paying his 
rent in cash (Mukherjee 1974, pp. 180-81; Habib 1963, pp. 228-39). 
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For those who still cherish a vision of the “natural economy" that 
the British so rudely shatiered (and their numbers are surprisingly 
large), the following passage from Habid i is recommended reading : 


". . . it may, perhaps, be safely concluded that apart from such 
isolated territories as Kashmir or Orissa, or the desolate portions 
of Rajputana, the cash nexus was firmly established in almost 
every part of the Empire. Its prevalence meant simply that the 
peasant was normally compelled to sell a very large—in not a 
few cases the larger— portion of his produce in order to meet the 
revenue demand . . . it is clear that the demand in cash intro- 
duced and increased the share of another class in the surplus 
produce, namely, the village money-lender and the rural merchant" 
(ibid, p. 239). 3 


About the level of this rent, however, there is little im the way 
of reliable evidence. Information is sporadic on either money rents 
or thé propoition that total rent might have borne to the produce. 
Estimates of the rental burden on the peasants vary from three-fifths 
of the produce (the Fifth Report, cited by Mookerji in Govt. of Bengal 
1940, Vol. II, p. 211) to one-third (Colebrooke, cited in op. cit, Vol. 
J, p. 122) to one-eighth (Note of Dissent by Saiyed Muazzamuddin 
Hossain, ibid, p. 280; this author also bases himself on Colebrooke, 
the difference being due to the fact that the main Report used only 
Colebrooke's figures for areas where rent was paid in kind). In any 
case, with rents fixed in money, and prices subject to erratic and fairly 
large changes, the burden on the peasantry must also have been totaly 
ai 


There is no-evidence—at least I have found none—to indicate 
that the Permanent Settlement was immediately followed by an enhan- 
cement of the burden of rent on the peasantry. One may argue on 
the contrary that any drastic attempts at increasing the flow of surplus 
from the peasantry would have resulted either in famine or in peasant 
unrest or both. Now even that impassioned and indefatiguable cham- 
pion of the Indian peasant, Suprakash Ray, tells us that the first famine 
in Bengal after 1769-70 was in 1865-66 (Ray 1972, table, pp. 145-6). 
We may compare with this Madras, where in the same period there 
were, according to the same list, eight famines, or Bombay, stricken 
five times. And as for peasani unrest, Ray gives accounts of unrest 
in Mymensingh (1812), shout which he says, "In spite of my best 
efforts I could not find am account of this rebellion" (ibid, p. 189); 
Sandip (1819), where apparently established landlords, who had beeu 
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sold out because their tenants refused to pay rents for years, managed 
to rally the peasants against the new purchasers (pp. 189-90); a few 
tribal risings, which surely had other determinants; the Indigo Rebe- 
Hions of 1830-48, which again is not strictly attributable to the 
Permanent Settlement; and finally the Wahabi movement, which was 
perhaps the first genuine peasant movement aimed specifically against 
the zamindars, though overlaid by religious revivalism. 


That rates of rent went up in the long run no one denies. Saiyed 
Muazzamuddin Hossain estimates that in the period between the 
Permanent Settlement and the time of the Report, average rate of rent 
per cultivated acre went up from Rs. 1.43 to Rs. 3.75—an increase of 
160 per cent or so (Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. I, p. 287). 


We shall see later in more detail how important or unimportant 
rent was as a mechanism of surplus appropriation. Here we may 
simply note that using the same authorities as Mr. Hossain—ie, 
Colebrooke's estimates of gross value of produce and area and the 
estumates made by the Floud Commission Report itself, we find that 
the value of agriculture produce per acre went up from Rs. 10.3 to 
Rs. 49.5—~a rise of around 390 per cent as compared to the 160 per 
cent rise in rentst’. 


VI. Subinfeudation, its determinants and consequences 


Subinfeudation was a devide whereby the zamindars leased out, 
for a fixed annual payment, their rights over the rentals of a specified 
part of their estate, This device was an invention of the Raja of 
Burdwan, and was widely resorted to by other landlords and! was 
given legal sanction in Regulation VII of 1819. The practice became 
very widespread, and many grave consequences have been attributed 
to it, most notably that it increased the rental burden on the peasants. 
We have already seen that for Bhaduri, indeed, subinfeudation was 
virtually the single factor responsible for the process of expropriation 
of the peasantry from the soil. 


This view has been contested, however. In the opinion of the 
Floud Commission : , 








13 The latter figure is obtained from Table VII[(a), Govt. of Benga 
1940, Vol. II I deducted, in accordance with estimates given in footnote 2 
to that table. Rs. 200 million from the total of column 6 and 4 million acres 
from the area total of column 2—these being area of intermediaries khas lands 
and value of produce of that land. 
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"In itself subinfeudation is not necessarily an evil Ordinarily 
it does- not mean that the cultivator has to pay a higher rent. It 
is a division of the rent payable by the cultivators among various 
grades of landlords, and it is made possible in areas where there 
is a wide divergence between the rate of rent paid by the raiyat 
and the revenue which the zamindary pays" (Govt. of Bengal! 1940, 
Vol. I, p. 34).. 


Subinfeudation, according to this view, would be a result of under- 
assessment rather than over-assessment. 


One may also conjecture. that subinfeudation, as one method of 
economising on collection and supervision costs, would be resorted 
to by Jarger estates rather than smaller ones. 


I thought it would be interesting to see whether these and vertain 
related hypotheses -concerning the relations among subinfeudation, the 
rental burden on the peasantry, estate size, the general well-being of 
the rural population etc. could be tested against some data. Unfor- 
tunately the only data that were readily available to me which might 
permit such tests are from the Floud Commission Report. This 
means—questions of reliability apar.—that we can observe the inter- 
relationships among certain variables at a time when, as we shall: see, 
the balance of forces im rural society had changed considerably from 
what it was at the inception of the period. Also, it is naturally: extre- 
mely hazardous, indeed strictly speaking quite illegitimate, to base dia- 
chronic conjectures on synchronic evidence. Nevertheless, for what 
it is worth, I present here the results of my investigation. (The data, 
together with some comments on the shortcoming of the methods of 
analysis employed, are given in Appendix A). 


The following variables were constructed : 


1. S: an index of subinfeudation, defined as the number of inter- 
mediate tenures per hundred raiyati rights; 


2. R:'a measure of the renial burden on the peasantry, defined 
as thẹ ratio between rent and gross value of agricultural 
produce ; 


3. Q: gross agricultural produce per head of -agriculturists, 
intended to serve as an index of general well-being as well as 
of the productivity of agriculture. 
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i> 4 E: the average size of estates (including revenue free estates), 
_ obtained by dividing reported district area by the reported 
number of estates ; 


5. D: the difference between revenue and rent, divided by the 
number of estates in the districts ; 


6. RP: an index of rich peasant dominance, defined as the 
percentage of households reported to be cultivating ten acres 
or more. 


'There were 25 observations (except for D, which turned out io 
be negative for Jalpaiguri, which I decided should be thrown out), 
one for each district. 


To test Bhaduri's contention that subinfeudation increased the 
rental burden on the peasants, I worked cut the correlation coefficient 
between S and R. This came to 0.048, which is obviously negligible. 


‘It may be argued that R, the rent-to-produce ratio, does not 
accurately reflect the burden on the peasants. The same ratio would 
involve a lighter burden in a high-income area than in a low-income 
one. Thus, perhaps in fact the rental burden in a real sense does eo 
up with increasing subinfeudation, but this is masked by the fact that 
at the same time agricultural produce per head falls, so that a 
constant or even a falling R. would be consistent with a rising burden. 
‘This would also be consistent with the hypothesis that subinfeudation 
also causes low productivity im agriculture, perhaps because it dilutes 
incentives to improvement. 


If this were true, we would except a negative "m between 
S and Q. In fact the correlation coefficient works out at 0.08— 
negligible, and not even with the predicted sign. 


On the other hand, the Floud Commission hypothesis does not 
fare very much better—indeed, one might say it fares considerably 
worse. According to this subinfeudation should be higher in areas 
where the difference between revenue and rent is higher (I decided 
to divide by the number of estates because presumably even a large 
difference would not induce the owner of a small and easily manageable 
estate to sublease). However, the correlation coefficient between S 
and D is—0.36. That is, there appears to be a fairly strong tendency 
for. subinfeudation to be lower where the revenue-rent difference is 


higher. 


D 
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One possible explanation for this might be that m fact, as I 
suggested earlier, subinfeudation was mainly a response to managerial 
prob'ems of large estates, and that large estates were over-assessed 
relative to smaller ones4, so that the negative association between 
S and D is essentially a-spurious one. To see whether estate size 
may be a factor in subinfeudation, the correlation coefficient between 
S and E was computed, and was found to be quite encouragingly 
high at 0.23. 


While I was at it, I decided also to explore some other questions 
not directly related to subinfeudation as such. Would it be accurate 
to say, for example, that everywhere more or less all the surplus 
produce was taken away from the peasants? Tf this were true, we 
would expect the proportion of rent to produce to be higher in areas 
where produce per head is higher. The correlation coefficient between 
R and Q, however, was found to be negative, at—0.34. This implies 
that in regions where produce per head was higher, a higher proportion 
of that higher produce was in fact retained by the peasantry—which 
is a curious ‘and interesting. finding. One could of course argue that 
these higher rents had persisted over time and caused the low pro- 
ductivity. This does not seem very likely given the relatively small 
proportion that rent bore to’ produce everywheie. Could the answer 
lie perhaps in the strength of the peasantry? In particular, could it 
be that areas with a high rate of produce’ per head gave rise to a class 
of rich peasants who successfully prevented the zamindars from 
siphoning off all the surplus? To -get some indication along these 
times, I correlated RP, the percentage of peasant households cultivat- 
ing more than {0 acres, with produce per head. . The result was 
rather spetaculie- d correlation coefficient of 0841. 


- Nó towering edifice of scientific explanation can be built on 
such hastily put together, flimsy foundations. Nevertheless, if these 
Straws are not enough to build bricks with, they are certainly straws 
in the wind. And since our enquiry bas brought us so abruptly and 
dramatically face to face with the rich peasant, let us try to a closer 
look a him. s 

es Pad dees RU DE Deo. DR (To be contd. 


14 Sinha does suggest that “The owners. .of the backward and: less known 
zamindaris fared better than those whose resources had „been developed and 
were more accurately known” (Sinha 1968, p. 153). This, may, of course, 
have no > bearing on size, particularly in 1938. 
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PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN BRITISH 
INDIA `: SOME TRADITIONAL VIEWS RECONSIDERED* 


M. MUFAKHARUL ISLAM 


 [ndebtedtess has dons been Née as one of the most acue 
problems that faced the agriculturalists and agriculture of British Indiat 
It has been admitted that in a situation in which the rural areas 
remained cut off from the organised sources of finance, the moneylenders 
fulfilled an indispensable economic function by supplying credit to 
the,farmers.- But there has been abroad measure of agreement among 
the commentators that finances drawn from-:the moneylenders became 
a source of weakness for the borrowers. This .is because the money- 
lenders charged a high price for their services and indulged im mal- 
practices and these produced three adverse results: (a) interest 
charges- absorbed. a large part of the farmers’ income, (b) their 
frequent inability to repay the debt made the problem of indebtedness 
a permanent -feature of their life and (c) often it resulted in the 
transfer of land to the moneylenders. According to one view this 
problem. of indebtedness is the product of two important changes 
introduced in India by the foreign rulers: the concept of private 
ownership of land and the commercialisation of agriculture. This 
paper takes a critical look at the validity of this explanation and tries 
to suggest that though these factors may-have created an environment 
in which there would be a large volume of indebtedness, these were 
not primarily responsible for the ‘acu'eness of the problem; actually 
the problem of rural indebtedness may be Said to have become acute 
because even though land was now privately owned by the farmers, 
agriculture did not become fully commerciafised. 





- * Paper read in the seminar on “Eastern Region of India—Historical 
Problems and Sources", organised by the Department of History, Calcutta 
"University, February 7-9, 1980. 

1 See, for examples, The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India. vol. 1 (Bombay, 1928), Bp. 433-4; A. R. Desai, The Social Background 
of Indian Nationalism (Bombay, ' 1976), ch. 4; Reports of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees. 
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The proponents of the hypothesis that commercialisation of 
agriculture and the private ownership of land were primarily responsible 
for. the problem of rural indebtedness may be divided into groups: 
those who emphasise only the demand side of credit and those who 
are concerned with both the demand and supply sidec. The contention 
of the first group which includes the nationalist historians is farily 
straightforward : high rates of land revenue or ren: which had to be 
paid in cash and the rigidity of payment created an economic environ- 
ment in which the moneylenders could flourish. As pointed out by 
Daniel and Alice Thorner, the demand for payment of revenue in 
cash "'resulled in great pressure on the peasantry to produce cash 
crops for the market in addition to older subsistence crops for personal 
consumption. As the income of the peasants became more and more 
dependent upon the sale of ‘their commercial crops, they came to 
need regular supplies of credit to tide them over from one financial 
year to the next"? Thus, according to this interpretation production 
of cash crops by the farmers was a forced and artificial activity. Given 
that population was increasing at a fast rate the farmers would have 
preferred to allocate more land to foodgrains than to cash crops if 
they had not been burdened with a high and inflexible demand for 
revenue or rent. But the compulsion of colonial economy made 
them divert their nesources from tha production of foodgrains to that 
of cash crops. This led to a shrinkage of the acreage under foodgrains 
wbich produced two major resulis: perpetual indebtedness and 
Occasional famines? —— of a 

Such an interpretation of the process of the commercialisation of 
Indian agriculture under the colonial rule, even if valid, leaves an 


2 Daniel and Alice Thorner, Land and Labour in India (Bombay, 1972). 
All the historians have not laid the same emphasis on the level of revenue as 
a causal factor behind the commercialisation of agriculture. See, for example, 
Tarachand, History of the Freedom Movement in India, vol. 1 (Delhi, 1970), p. 
303. Moreover. some of the nationalist historians and spokesmen simply stated 
that the high pitch of revenue and the manner of its collection made the cultiva- 
tors perpetually dependent on the moneylenders. For details see Bipan Chandra, 
The Rise and Growth of Economic Nationalism in India (New Delhi, 1966), 
p. 407. R. C. Dutta, The Economic History of Indio in the Victorian Age 
(London, 1903) p. 487 and p. 516. " 

3 According to some authors the obligation to pay their dues to the 
moneylerders was another factor which compelled the cultivators to produce 
for market. For an analysis of this view see Akbar Ali Khan, Some Aspects 
of Peasant Behaviour in Bengal 1890-1914: A Neo-Classical Analysis (Un- 
published Ph.D. Thesis, Queen University Canada, 1979). Chs. OT & IV. 
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important question unanswered. Mloney-rent was not an innovation of 
the British rulers. Recent researches have shown that in the pre- 
colonial period also rent was primarily collected in cash. Moreover, 
the government demand on the peasantry was very high also under 
the Mughals. According to Habib the proportion of agricultural 
produce lost by the countryside on this ground (payment of land 
revenue) amounted to at least a fourth, if not a third or half of the 
total produce5 Thus, the problem of debt should have been acute 
also in the pre briush period, but the nationalist historians or soles 
men do not consider such a possibility. 


But the validity of the nationalist hypothesis that the increased 
emphasis on the production of cash crops led to a shrinkage of the 
acreage under foodgrains has been questioned by a number of authors. 
According to these authors improvement in transport facilities and 
the inoreased demand for export led to an expansion of cultivated 
area in general, rather tham commercial crops alone. This thesis was 
first presented by Peter Harnetty for the cotton belt of South Asia 
for the period, 1861-70. He showed that the sudden expansion of 
cotton cultivation in India during the American Civil War was made 
possible by am expansion of total acreage and not by diveision of 
acreage under foodgrains to cotton.9 Harnetty’s estimates were ex- 
tended by McAipin for the period 1861-90. She also concluded that 
the empirical evidence for the Indian cotton belt does not establish 
the validity of the hypothesis of the nationalist historians" On a 
careful analysis of the data on cropped area in Bengal for the period 
1891-1914, Akbar Ali Khan has concluded that "there was no signi- 
ficant increase: in acreage under nonfoodcrops for Bengal as a whole 

. Thus the increased demand for jute, linseed and tea did not 
lead to a diversion of acreage under foodgrains to commercial crops 
for less profitable oommercial crops in Bengal as a whole." 9 Similar 
conclusion with regard to ciopperd area, may be drawn also for the 
period 1920-479 - - - 

4 Irfan Habib, "Potentialistics of the Capitalistic Development in the 
Economy of Mughal India”, Journal of Economic History, XXIX No. (1969). 

5 Ibid. p, 41, 

6 Peter Harnetty, “Cotton Exports and Indian Agriculture, 1861-72” 
Economic History Review, XXIV (2nd Series), No. 3. 

7 M. B. McAlpin, The Impact of Railroads on Agriculture in India, 
(Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1973). Cited by Akbar 
Ali Khan, p 70. 

8 Akbar Ali Khan, p. 74. 

9 M. M. Islam, Bengal Agriculture, 192047 : A Quantitative Study 
(Cambridge, 1978), Ch. H. III : 
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-It may, however, be argued. that though the increased production 
of cash ciops did not displace foodgrains, it contributed to scarcity of 
foodgrains in India. - This is because while at the all-India level the 
production of foodgrains. remained virtually s:agnant though popula- 
tion was- growing at a fast rate, che production of cash crops increased 
at more than one per cent per yeaz.!? In other words, the argument would 
be that though the cash needs of the farmers for the fulfilment of their 
obligatious to the government did not result in the decline of food- 
grains in solute terms, there was a fall in relative terms and, given that 
population was increasing, this had the same result of keeping the far- 
mens dependent on the moneylenders. But in the case of the cash 
crops it should be pointed out that new varieties of seeds and seedlings 
which could significantly improve the productivity of cotton, jute, 
sugarcane, and- tobacco were evolved and popularised by the govern- 
ment and a considerable part of the area under these crops was sown 
with the-new -seeds-and- seedlings. Since government's efforts for 
similar improvement of the productivity of food crops remained utterly 
inadequaie it-may: be suggested that the increased. production of the cash 
crops was more due to the farmers’ desire to maximise or profits than 
the burden of revenue or rent. In the case of adverse trend per capita 
food production it is necessary to stress that even in the last decade 
of the colonial rule the volume of foodgrains sold in the market con- 
stituted a sizeable portion of the total production.?? This is very impor- 
tanc not only because it contradicts the nationalist view that tbe, com- 
mercialisation of agriculture meant the production of cash crops only, 
it also raises a pertinent question : is such a degree of commercialisation 
of the focd production sector consistent with the supposed scarcity of 
foodgrains? If it is argued that these are not inconsistent wth each 
other it needs to be shown that the foodgrains sold in the market were 
alko distress sales. But would it be reasonable to suggest that the sale 
of such a proponon of the total ee was also mostly a forced 
activity? : 


In the present state of our knowledge it will be difficult to draw 
firm conclusion as to whether or to what extent the sue: of. food- 


10 G. Blyn, Agricultural Trends in India, 1891-1947 : Output, Availability 
and Productivity (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1966), p. 55 & 112. 

11 Thus, while £0% of the total area under jute in Bengal was sown 
with improved varieties of seeds, in the case of rice it was only 6%. See 
M. M. Islam, pp. 81-82. i 

^ 12 ‘According to figures cited by. Blyn (p. 79) the proportions of the 
“Gross Village retention” of the major foódcróps wae as follows : tice—50%, 
wheat—49%, barley---71%, gram—55%. 
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grains. in the market or for that matter the entire process of 
-commercialisation of agziculture was a functor of ‘the supposedly 
-high pitch of revenue or rent and its payment in cash. But at ‘east 
‘one! consideration makes it extremely difficult to believe that market- 
-oriented production was due more to the heavy burden of revenue or 
rent that the free choice of the farmers ito increase their earnings. We 
have indications that in the pre-colonial or early colonial period there 
was disparity in the distribution of agricuitural land;!? there was 
certainly such disparity in the twentieth century.4 Now since in the 
"agricultural sector land is the most important determinant of the level 
of income it is reasonable to suppose that inequality in the distribution 
-of land caused certain degree of inequality among the farmers with 
regard to the level of their income. In the circumstances what seems 
‘to be. most plausible is that for the poorer section of the far- 
-mers crops sold in the market for the payment of revenue or. rent and 
other cash needs partly represented distress sales:- but thig was not 
‘the overall pattern—the richer section of the peasantry produced for 
-the market in response to material incentives. In other words, it is 
reasonable to believe that there was a class of farmers whose production- 
-decision did not have to be guided by the consideration of the payment 
-of revenue to any significant degree. It is clear that if this was indeed 
"the case it would not be difficult to explain why a sizeable portion of 
thetotal-production of foodgrains was available for. sale in the. market 
‘even though for the country as a? whole per oe food Procee 
declined considerably. 


: So far; .as the eastern region of India. is concerned, we have 
additional! grounds to believe that the level of rent was not a significant 
factor behind the commercialisation of agriculture. Firstly, even if we 
assume that illegal cesses accounted for 50% of legal rent,:the total 
rental demand does not seem to have exceeded 15% of the total. out- 
put of the crop production sector in Bengal agriculture in the 1930s. 


13 Dharm Kumar: Land and Caste in South India (Cambridge, 1965), 
p. 28; Tom G. Kessinger, Vilayetpur, 1848-1968 (University of California 
Press, 1978) pp. 62-7]; Rajat and. Ratna Roy, “The Dynamics of Continuity 
in Rural Bengal Under the British Imperium: A Study of Quasi-Stable 
Equilibrium in Underdeveloped Societies 11 a Changing World”. Indian 
.Econgmic and Social History Review, June 1973. 

14 In the case of Bengal see Report of the Bengal Land Revenue 
:Commiíssion (Calcutta, 1948), ‘Vol. 2, Agricultural Statistics by Plot to Plot 
Enumeration in Bengal, 1944-45 (Calcutta, 1946), part I, pp. 47-48. ` 

15 Estimated on the basis of the output figures in M. M. Islam. 
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Secondly, R. C. Dutt himself admitted that the level of rent was low 
in Bengal but Bengal agriculture was more commercialised than some 
other provinces of British India. Thirdly, Dr. Benoy Chaudhuri has 
attempted a detailed study of the growth of commercial agriculture in 
Bengal, but there is nothing in his study to suggest that the level of 
rent was the main factor behind the commercialisation process.1¢ 
Fourthly, if the nationalist hypothesis is valid, we should have a 
Significant relationship between the proportion of commercial crops in 
total acreage and ithe rent per acre in a district. Akbar Ali Khan 
was attempted a detailed statistical analysis of this problem in the 
light of data from 35 districts of Bihar and undivided. Bengal during 
the decade 1901-11. The results of the regression analysis do not 
indicate that rent per acre is statistically significant as determinant of 
the share of commercial crops in a district. On the other hand, the 
ratio of gross return on commercial crops and the gross return on 
tice is found to be a statistically significant variable. This shows 
that relative profitability of a crop was a major determinant of the 
cropping pattern in a district!" This conclusion is confirmed by the 
timeseries analysis of the farmers’ behaviour. In a number of studies 
it has been found that the farmers responde positively and significantly 
to the change in the relative price and yields of major crops.!? 


To summarise this part of the discussion, it would appear that 
on the whole commercialisation of agriculture was not a forced and 
artificia] process; it meant a certain degree of solvency of the producers. 
There is no denying the fact that the production and export of certain 
crops was encouraged by the foreign rulers in order to enable India 
to pay for her imports and the “Home Charges". In this connection 
it should also be pointed out that Indian economy did not derive full 
advantage from the expansion of export trade because it was controlled 
by the foreigners and the export-earnings did not lead to significant 
industrial development. But at the same time it would be hard to 
believe that the agrarian economy of India did not benefit to. any 
significant degree from the spurt in the production of ithe export crops. 
Given that there was disparity in the distribution of agricultural land it 
would then follow that the benefits of commercialisation were unequally . 
distributed among the different classes of farmers. This is obviously 
because the differences in the size ‘of holdings should have meant 





16 B. B. Chaudhuri, “Growth of Commercial Agriculture in Bengal 
1859-1885" Indian Economic and Social History. vol. VIT, No. 1 & 2., 

17 Akbar Ali Khan, pp. 79-101. 

18 Ibid, Chs. IV & V, M. M. Islam, Ch. IV. 
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differences in the volume of produce sold by them.!? Thus, it would 
mean fhat whereas the smallest farmers sold the smallest quantity of 
produce and had therefore the lowest level of income, the largest 
farmers who produced "mostly for sale were the richest. In other 
words, the level of farmers’ income (which is a fair approximation of 
the degree of their solvency) was a function of the extent to which 
they produced for sale. Jn ithe circumstances, is not it likely that, 
except in the case of the richest ones who would themselves take on 
to moneylending, burden cf debt would be inversely related to the 
farmers’ participation in the market-oriented production? 


However, before we elaborate this alternative explanation let us 
discuss the opinion of those who relate the problem of indebtekness 
with the commercialisation of agriculture and the private ownership of 
land but emphasise both the demand and supply side of credit. Thus, 
Gunar Myrdal argues that moneylenders were not unknown in South 
Asia before the Europeans arrived, but they mostly confined thei 
operations to the towns and “did not exert a major influence on rural 
life. As long as production remained directed almost exclusively to 
subsistence, the function of moneylenders in rural districts was necessarily 
different from what it would become when production for sale gained 
in importance, at least im some areas. In a subsistence economy, the 
moneylender's activities were restricted to supplying the peasant with 
money to live on when he was in trouble because of a crop failure, 
because of extraordinary expenditure on such family events as weddings 
and funerals. Miost loans of this type were paid or repaid in kind at 
very high rates of interest. When commercial farming began to de- 
velop, as im Burma and Thailand or where, as in India, some part of 
the crop was sold, the moneylender took on a role of wider economic 
significance. Money outlays for seeds, fertilizer and other inputs be- 
came necessary for the successful cultivation of most commercial crops, 
and if the peasant was obliged to reduce his output of food crops, he 





19 It should be emphasised that here we are speaking in terms of 
absolute level of produce, not in proportional terms. I am not aware 
of any study which discusses the relationship between the size of holdings 
and the proportion of net sale. However, there are evidences to show 
that the proporion of area under cash crops increases along with the 
increase in the size of holdings. For the Positive relationship between the 
proportion of area under commercial crops and the size of holding see The 
National Survey, 8th round, No. 30, Report on Land Holdings (2) (Delhi, 
1960). 
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also needed cash to cover part of his food er His cash 
needs thus became greater than. ever. INS x 


On the supply side, the moneylender was willing to advance larger 
sums than before, because with the introduction of the western concept 
of private property laud became a negotiable asset. “It could now be 
used as security for loans. and in the case of default, could be forfeited 
and transferred. Not ouly did European rule provide these conditions, . 
it cast them within a system of law that made contracts enforceable."?t 
Secondly, commercialisation of agriculture increased the value of land. 
"As land value increases, the moneylender discovers he may have a 
positive interest in the default of his debtor. Previously he might have 
been cautious about advancing more than the peasant could manage 
to repay. But when the moneylerder sees that he can benefit from 
the default: of a debtor, he becomes an enemy of the village economy. 
His concern is no longer limited to acquiring profit as a financial 
intermediary, but is directed increasingly to the acquisition of and 
speculation in land. By charging exorbitant interest rates, or by 
inducing the peasant to accept large: credits than he can manage, the 
moneylender can hasten the Ies by which the peasant is dis- 
possessed."?? 


According to Myrdal production for market was not a forced 
activity, the farmers produced for the market in response to material 
incentives?? But commercialisation of agriculture created the problem 
of indebtedness because it increased both the demand for and supply 
of credit. But such an interpretation of the problem leaves consider- 
able lacunae. Firstly, if production for market meant certain degree 
of solvency and the farmers were borrowing partly for productive 
purposes how could debt accumulate over time? Secondly, it is gene- 
rally believed that premium for risk is an important compotent of the 
high rates of interest charged by the montylenders. If this was or 


20 Gunar Myrdal, Asian Drama, vol 2 (London, 1968), pp. 1040-41. - 

21 Ibid. pp. 1039-40. 

22 Ibid. p. 1042; The importance of the increased creditworthiness of 
the farmers has been emphasised by many other authors including M. L. Darling, 
The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (Delhi, 1977). 

23 Thus, Myrdal says (Asian Drama, vol. 2, p. 441), “This response to 
the new opportunities for commercial farming opened up, particularly in 
Southeast Asia, in the latter part of the nineteenth century is womth stressing, 
as ic demonstrates that South Asian peasants under favourable circumstances 
can display as much alerness and market consciousness as peasants anywhere 
else”. 
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is still the case, the fact that land could now be used as security for loans 
should have led to lowering of interest rates. This means that Myrdal’s 
borrowers had the added advantage of having to pay lower rates of 
interest. But Myrdal does not at all consider such a possibility. 
Later on it will be argued that the importance of ithe private owner- 
ship of land cannot be considered in isolation from other relevant 
factors. But since Myrdal considers this question independently it 
would be fair to ask why private ownership of land should have been 
a source of weakness rather than of strength. Thirdly, the fact that 
land became a negotiable asset is indeed very important, but Myrdal 
seems to be overestimating the importance of this factor. This is 
because indebtedness is believed to have been quite widespread in 
pre-colonial period when land had not yet become a privata property.?* 
Moreover, Darling has shown that in the Punjab only 22 percent of 
the tenants-at-wili were free from debt?5 Fourthly, Myrdal believes 
that ithe "stimulous to the production of cash crops was mainly 
restricted to areas that were close to centres of demand, and its effects 
did not penetrate far into the remoter farming areas"?* The question 
that naturally arises here is: if this was indeed so why did not the 
problem of indebtedness remain confined to the areas in which agri- 
culture was commercialised or to ithe class of farmers who responded 
most to the market incentives? Thus, Myrdals formulation does 
not adequately explain why the price of credit was so high and the 
problem of indebtedness so acute as to cause largescale transfer of 
land from the debtors. to the creditors. 


The alternative interpretation which this paper tries ito suggest is 
that though a large volume of indebtedness may be consistent with 
market-orienied production, its acuteness is not. In other words, 
though the volume of indehtedness may have been larger in the case 
of the more commercialised farmers the problem of indebtedness was 
less acute for them. The volume of debt may have been larger for 
this group of farmers because they were perhaps borrowing more to 
meet ‘their greater cash reeds for productive investment and fulfilling 
social and religious obligation?" But such borrowings should. not 





24 Irfan Habib, “Usury in Medieval India”, Comparative Studies in 
Society and History vol. VI (1963-4) See also Darling, pp. 168-9. 

25 Darling pp. 12-13. 

26 Myrdal, vol. i, p. 1040. 

27 It was found that the size of borrowing shows downward trend with 
a decline in the size of cultivating holding. The average amount borrowed 
by a small farmer was nearly 20% of that borrowed by a large cultivator. For 
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have created an acute problem of indebtedness because it is reasonable 
to expect that in the case of more commercialised farmers (a) the 
proportion of borrowing for productive purposes was higher, (b) interes: 
mates charged by the money-lenders were lower (c) the rate of re- 
payment was higher, and (d) the volume of indebtedness as a propor- 
tion of income was smaller. As anticipated from the preceding dis- 
cussion, in the case of the farmers who produced more for their 
domestic needs or were only marginally drawn into the orbit of ex- 
change economy the expectation will be just the opposite. Generally 
speaking, since their income was lower they would borrow more for 
consumption purposes, pay a higher price for credit and as he rate of 
repayment would be lower accumulated debt would account for a 
larger part of their income. To state it in terms of the different 
regions of the country rather than the groups of farmers, the expecta- 
tion will be that though the volume of indebtedness may have been 
larger in areas in which agriculture was more commercialised the 
problem was more acute in regions in which production for meeting 
subsistence needs was the dominant pattern. Thus, the assumption 
is that the acuteness of the problem of indebtedness was inversely 
related to the degree of participation of the diffierent areas or groups 
of farmers in market-oriented production. 


The reason behind ithe expectation that interest rates were lower 
in areas in which agriculture was more commercialised will be clear 
if we take into consideration tthe structure of interest rates in the 
unorganised sector. It is generally recognised ihat the high price of 
capital in the rural areas represents gross interest which has four 
components: (a) net interest (or that part of interest which is simply 
paid for the use of capital in competitive conditions), (b) the cost of 
management, (c) a premium for risk and (d) monopoly profits?5 It 
is therefore reasonable to believe that since in a more commerciallised 
- area the volume of borrowing was larger the cost of management was 
lower. Secondly, as the more commercialised area is likely to have 





details see Reserve Bank of India, AI'-India Rural Crédit Survey, vol. 1, part 1 
(Bombay, 1956). This paper is not concerned with the question as to whether 
as a group the cultivators borrowed more for productive or non-productive 
purposes. The argument is that the proportion of loans used for productive 
purpos:s was higher in the case of the larger farmers than in.the case of the 
smaller ones.  . ; ; 

28 A. Bottomley, “The. Structure of Interest Rates in Underdeveloped 
Rural Areas", Journal of Farm Economics, vol XXXXVI (1964): U Tun 
Wai, “Interest Rates Outside Organised Money Markets of Underdeveloped 
Countries", Staff papers of the International Monetary Organisation, vol. VIL 
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been more solvent, the premium for risk should have been lower. 
Thirdly, the monopoly element also should have been lower because 
the outside credit agencies were more attracted to these areas or the 
agricultural money-lenders in these areas had-more loanable surplus. 


- Before we proceed further to test the validity of these assumptions 
some comments about the private ownership of-land are in order. It 
is certainly necessary to refer io the ownership question if we are to 
emphasise the fact that the landless labourers were hardly in a position 
to borrow and the moneylenders were now more interestsd in advanc- 
ing loans But the question whether loans thus received would be a 
burden would depend on the solvency of the borrowers. This, in ‘turn, 
would be a function of the size of holding and therefore on the scale 
of production for sale. Thus, if is not necessary to consider private 
ownership as a separate variable. 


The validity of the assumptions mentioned above may be tested 
in the light of data available from three sources: (a) enquiry made 
in 1934 by the Board of Economic Enquiry?? (b) survey conducted 
in 1944/45 in course of tthe plotwise enumerations of cropped area?? and 
(c) the findings of the all-India survey by the Reserve Bank of India.? 
The information gathered in 1934 pertained to 6359 famihes in 16 
districts of undivided Bengal and data were collected on the size of 
the families and their holdings in 1933, and income, expenditure, 
indebtedness in both 1928 and 1933. No data was collected om the 
tate of interest, size of accumulated interest, purpose of borrowing 
rate of repayment or transfer of land. The survey of 1944/45 was 
conducted in 77 randomly selected villages in 77 sub-divisions of un- 
divided Bengal and data were collected on the size of family, their 
ownership holding, effective holding, income expenditure and indeb- 
tedness. In all 5284 families were covered and at the tabulation stage 
they were divided into five groups on the basis of their income, expen- 
diture and indebtedness. Thus, from our point of view, these two sets 
of data have one important limitation ie. there is no information on 
the rate of interest, purpose of borrowing and repayment. On the other 





29 “Preliminary Report of the Board of Economic Enquiry on Rural 
Indebtedness”, Calcutta Gazette, 24th January, 1935 

30 Govt. of Bengal, Agricultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeration 
in Bengal 1944/45 (popularly known as Ishaque Report), Part I. pp. 46-56. 

31 Reserve Bank of India, All-India Rural Credit Survey, 3 vols. (Bombay, 
1957). The follow-up surveys are also important. 
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hand, with regard to ithe usability of the available data it needs to be 
pointed out that the finding-of tke survey of 1934 were published dis- 
trictwise, but not familywise. The data generated by the enquiry of 
1944/45 were published for the different-classes of the families in each 
of the 77 villages, but unfortunately only ithe provincial figures could 
be used for this paper3? The information collected by the Reserve 
Bank of India was far more comprehensive; the survey was conducted 
in 600 villages all over the Indian Union and data were collected on 
all important aspects related to the problem of agricultural credit. 


Income, size of ownership holding, volume of debt per family, 
debt as'a per cent of income and debi per owned acre calculated on 
the basis of the survey of 1944/45 are presented in Table 1. These 

T4BLE—1 
Findings on the basis of the figures of 1944/45 


Income per Size of ownership Debt as % Debt per owned 
family (Rs.) holding per fami- ^ of income acre (Rs.) 
ly (acres) 
206 0.05 dua 11 255 
437 : 090 - - e 29 140 
733 1.50 DAR 15 73 
15388 .— 840 | 12 4 23 


figures do not suggest any consistent relationship between the size of 
debt on the one hand and the level of income and size of holding on the 
other. Hcwever, the validity of our assumption that the burden of debt 
will decline along with an increase in the level of income or the size of 
holding is clearly established. With regard to debt per acre of owned 
land it needs to be pointed out in the /shaque Report when the sizes 
of the effective holdings of the different groups of farmers are calculated 
no mention is made of their income But when the level of income 
is tabulated it is only the owned (Khas) land which is mentioned, 
Now, it is well-known that usually the larger farmers lease out a certain 
part of their land to the smaller ones. This means that if we had 
-data on. effective holding in place of owned holding debt per acre would 
have been lower for the smaller ones and higher for the larger ones. 
However, it does not seem that the direction of relationship would 





32 The Xerox Copy of the Ishaque Report “available in Dacca is defec- 
tive and so the detailed data could not be used. 
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have been different. In other "words, even then the burden of debt 
would have been a decreasing function of the size of holding. This 
expectation is also suggested by the fact that a high degree of correla- 
lation? (r—0.62), is observed between the level of income and the 
size of ownership holding and in the case cf income our assumption 
has proved valid. These findings that debt as a percentage of income 
decreased along with an increase in the level of income or that debt 
per unit of land was inversely related with the size of holding are cor- 
roborated by the data collected by the Reserve Bank of India.9* 


In order to make some idea about the strength of the relationship 
suggested above correlation analysis was attempted on the basis of 
the data generated by the enquiry of 1934 and the results are presented 
in Table 2. In interpretaing these results it should be recalled that in 


TABLE—2 
Results of Correlation Analysis 


4 


Variables. - Year r R2 t-value 


(a) Income and debt 1298& — 0.86 0.74 6.27 
is 1933 
(Combined) 
(b) Size of holding and debt 1933 0.12 0.14 0.45 
(c) Income and debt/ 1928 & 0.50 0.25 3.15, 
icone 1933 
E = (Combined) o : ; 
(4) Size of holding and ^ 3, "^. 001 0.85 8.25 
debt/holding gre i Zo 
5 1933 0.39 0.35 2.74 


Note i hvalis are significant at five percent level except in the case of (b), 


this particular case the volume of debt does not include accumulated 
interest. Moreover, the size of holding related to the year 1933 only. 
However, so far as the results are concerned, we get a significant posi- . 
tive relationship between the size of debt and income, but not between 
debt per acre and size of holding. Secondly, our more importan 
assumption that debt as a proportion of income and debt per acre 
were inversely related respectively with income and size of holding is 





33 Ishaque Report, p. 55.  - 
34 Rural Credit Survey, vol. “1, p. 113 ‘and p 134 
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proved valid. The validity of the three other assumptions that in 
the case of the more commercialised farmers the rate of interest was 
lower and the repayment rates as also the proportion of productive 
borrowings were higher is established by the findings of the credit 
survey in tbe Indian Union. Thus, it has been found that (a) the 
increases along with an increase in the size of farms while a decrease 
is observed-in the proportion of borrowing for family expendiiure;?9 
(b) repayment as a percentage of loan is significantly correiated with 
the level of income;3* (c) rates of repayment and interest charges 
are inversely related.35 This last finding is an indirect of the fact 
that interest rates decline along with a rise in the level of income. In 
this connection it may also be mentiond that interest rate has been 
found to be significantly lower in the highly monetised and 
commercialised districts than in the districts in which production for 
meeting domestic needs was the dominant pattern? This is important 
because our assumption is. that a more commercialised area or group 
of farmers has a higher level of income. 


To summarise and conclude, our basic assumption was that in 
general farmers who produced more for the market were more solvent 
and therefore though these farms might have a large volume of debt 
the problem was less acute for them. In other words, the burden of 
debt was inversely related with the scale of production for sale. The 
validity of this assumption seems to be established by the data used ix 
this paper. It willl be obviously risky to draw firm conclusion about a 
complicated problem like that of indebtedness on the basis of these 
findings. But it will be safe to propose the hypothesis that the 
problem of debt became acute under that foreign rule because all the 
regions of the country or classes of farmers were not fully commercia- 
lised. In other words, the suggestion is that basically the problem of 


35 Figures cited by Darling clearly indicate that debt as percent of income 
was much lower for the larger proprietors than for the smaller ones (p. 11). 
But he is so much occupied in showing that there was a positive relationship 
between prosperity and debt that he does not adequately explain the signifi- 
cance of these findings. 

36 M. L. Dantwala, "Rural Credit Follow-up Survey", The Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Economics, July-September, 1960. See also Rural Credit 
Survey, vol 1. 

37 Subrata Ghatak, “Rural Interest Rates in the Indian Economy", 
Journal of Development Studies, XI, No. 3 (1975). 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. 
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debt was the result of the low level of income of the vast majority of 
the peasants and they:remained poor because adverse land/man ratio 
in the. absence of industrial-urban development and low productivity 
of land. created- a situation in which they took part in market-oriented 
production only to an insignificant degree. Since production for 
meeting subsistence needs was the dominant pattern and’ cultivators 
borrowed mainly for special needs arising at times of crop failure, 
illness; weddings and funerals the supply of credit was scarce and the 
risk of default high. As a result the cultivators paid a high prios fon 
dE T and this often became a burden. a= 





- 40 We have already referred to the view that in the pre-colonial period 
the rate of interest was very high. and the problem of indebtedness quite wide- 
spread. If this was indeed the case, our hypothesis may be re-stated thus: 
ihe problem of the burden of debt was not tbe product of the market rela- 
tionship to the extent that it cid develop- in the agricultural sector under 
British rule, it was the continuation of a problem which the Indian agriculturists 
had faced in the pre-colonigl . period. : , 


THE MADRAS RAYATS UNDER THE 
RAYATWARI SETTLEMENT—THEIR TREATMENT 
AT THE HANDS OF REVENUE COLLECTORS IN THE 
PRE-MUTINY DAYS—POSSIBILITIES OF PEASANTS 

AS A REVOLUTIONARY FORCE 


. HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 


The inevitable need for the consolidation of the British power in 
India after the English East India: Company -had resolved to ‘stand 
forth as Diwan" awakened the Court of Directors to the urgency of 
bringing ithe conquered provinces under a land-revenue system that 
would increase the Company's income from land and would give 
economic stability to the growing empire in India as well. ` 


No wonder, therefore, that the Count urged the framing of 
‘permanent rules’ for the assessment and collection of land-revenue in 
Eastern India and Madras in the first instance and issued necessary 
instructions to the administrative heads of the areas concerned. 
Cornwallis accordingly made a settlement with the zamindars of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa initially for a period of ten years in 1789 
and, later on, in perpetuity in 1793, the arrangement being officially 
known as Pérmanent Settlement. In Madras, Sir Thomas Munro 
favoured a deal directly with ithe cultivators of soil between 1820 and 
1827, a deal known as the Rayatwari Settlement in the, economic 
history of India. Comwallis’s system did not work smooth. The 
Rayatwari Settlement of Sir Thomas spelled untold sufferings to the 
poverty-stricken and illiterate peasants of Madras. The object of the 
present paper is to expose the sufferings of the Madras rayats under 
the Rayatwari Settlement alt the hands of tax-collectors in the years 
almost immediately preceding the Sépoy Mutiny of 1857. I have 
supported niy statements by quotations, as and when necessary, from the 
documents on which the paper is based, hoping that the quotations 
will establish the statements as authentic and will also prove useful to 
those who do not have an easy access to the sources consulted by me. 


~ -Munro's -land-revenue settlement hit the Madras peasants a hard 
blow. ‘Ihe assessment of land-revenue was severe and oppressive to 
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the peasants. It was ‘too high to make agricultura a really profitable 
occupation'! One-third of the produce of the field represented the 
normal State demand which far exceeded the capacity of the poor 
peasants to meet withcut resorting to money-lenders who were the 
survivors of the old trading classes with their occupation gone in the 
wider field due to the decline of national industries? As the money- 
lending business flourished in Madras under the new land-revenue 
settlement, the rayats came to be left more and more to the tender 
mercies of money-lenders for financial help. Again, revenue was 
required to be paid in cash, which was fixed, irrespective of the annual 
produce of soil or the prevailing market-price, and the option of 
Payment in kind was denied. “When sorrows come, they come not 
single spies, but in battalions.” The low-paid government officials 
filled the cup of misery of the peasants to the brim by burrowing deep 
into their. pockets, practising fraud and oppression on them, and by 
subjecting them to various kinds of torture. Verily, Madras wore the 
appearance of 'the Benighted Province of India', and never before 
perhaps was this opprobrious description so appositely applicable to 
it as during the first half of the 19th century. Informed of the torture 
to which the Madras peasants were subjected, thei Court of Directors 
in its letter of 26 July 1854 desired the Madras government to make 
a searching enquiry into the alleged cases of torture cf the Madras 
peasants and to submit a report to it. The Government of Madras wrota 
back to the Court on 23 September 1854 that a Commission had already 
been appointed on 9 September of the year ito enquire into the grievances 
of the peasants. Messrs. E. F. Elliot, H. Stocks and J. B. Norton, the 
‘three members of the Commission, submitted their joint report on 16 April 
1855.3 The Commissioners were unanimous in concluding that ‘the weight 
of testimony very sensibly preponderates in favour of the existence of 
personat violence. This mass of opinion we find corroborated by the 
evidence of parties in no way interested-or implicated in the discussion, 


1 Nilmoni Mukherjee, The Ryotwari System in Madras, p. 278. 2 

2 N. C. Sinha, Indo-British economy 100 years ago, p. 54. 

3 Vide Report of the Commissioners for the investigation of alleged 
cases of torture in the Madras Presidency, submitted to the Right Honourable 
the Governor-in Council of Fort Saint George on 16 April 1855. I am grateful 
to Mr. M. N. Nagaraj, Deputy Librarian, National Library, for helping me 
to trace the Report. Subsequent search with the help of Mr. A. N. Patra, Teck- 
nical Assistant, National Library, led to the tracing of Parliamentary Papers, 
Vol XL (House of Commons) of 1854-55 where the entire Report is found 
reprinted. I am thankful to Mr. Patra for this help. Henceforth tha Report 
of the Commissioners will be referred to as *Rleport' on the pages that follow. 
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who declare that they have themselves been eye-witnesses of the 
practices alleged to exist ...’* Elsewhere in the Report, the 
Commissioners wrote: ‘. ...im consequence of a certain notification, 
disseminared almost simultaneously over the whole Presidency, without 
any previous warning or notice, 1959 complaints were preferred within 
the space of three months by parties, the great majority of whom 
could have had no means of acting in concert, poor and ignorant and 
powerless, dwelling at great distances from, and totally unknown to, 
each other, and using even various languages; yet these complainants, 
one and all, speak to similar facts, detail similar practices, ascribe 
similar causes for their treatment. 1f this be a concocted plan, it is 
the most singular conspiracy in the world's history; but, indeed, the 
above conditions preclude the possibility of any other conclusion than 
that the acts of violence complained of are commonly practised.’ 
Twelve days after the submission of the Report, Sir H. C. Montgomery, 
the then Chief Secretary to the Macras Government, gave his considered 
opinion that ‘there could be no doubt of the continued existence of 
violence, ill-usage and coercion, amounting, in some instances, to 
torture, in the collection of the revenue.'é 


What, then, led to the torture of the Madras peasants? It 
emerges from a study of the Report that the climate of oppression 
and torture was created principally by such factors as the excessive 
and arbitrary assessment of land-reni, peasants’ indigence, incapacitat- 
ing them to bear the heavy load of ‘taxation, their consequent propen- 
sity to dodge taxes and, above all, the tax-colleqtors’ pernicious 
leanings towards realising illegal perquisites from peasants by squeez- 
ing them to the breaking point. These factors were ali interlinked, 
though the last-mentioned one predominated. That the Rayatwari 
assessment was arbitrary and excessive admitted of no dispute. This 
would be well established from lhe evidences of many including 
J. D. Bourdillon, the then Collector and Magistrate of North Arcot, 
Bearing on immoderate and arbitrary assessmenit, Bourdillon submitted 
a report by September 1854 to the Government of Madras: ‘With 
a moderate assessment land would have become a valuable property; 
and a man would not only have taken care not to incur the loss of it 
but, in case of adversity, would always have in itself the means of 
Satisfying the Government demand upon it. Further, had the assess- 


4 Report, para. 53. 
5 Report, para. 28. 
6. Parliamentary Papers, Vol XES, 1854-55, Paper no. 435, p. 5. 
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ment been moderate, that circumstance alone would have powerfully 
tended to raise the character of the people; for when men begin to 
possess property, they also acquire self-respect and.the knowledge (of) 
how to make themselves respected, and will no longer submit to 
personal indignities.” The exorbitance of assessment led the peasants 
to neglect the cultivation of their land, though they knew fully well 
that they had nothing else besides their land to subsist upon. They 
could not cultivate land at a profit to themselves and could necessarily 
pay no rent on it. Neither was ‘their land saleable. To make matters 
worse, the tax-collectors mercilessly grabbed mire measure of crops 
than was due as the State demand, with the result that starvation 
stared the rayats in their face. Starvation could be avoided only by 
resorting to the money-lenders for temporary relief. To all intents 
and purposes, this over-assessment led lto the pauperization of the 
gayats. It was these pauper rayats who swelled the rank of defautters, 
and it was these defaulters who were "subjected to torture. The 
Madras rayats were by nature docile and law-abiding in meeting the 
State demand on the produce of soil and were, by no means, habitual 
tax-dodgers. But chill penury ofien forced them to evade payment 
and to suffer in consequence. Saalfelt’s report relating to Cuddapah 
is cited below, bearing on this point: ‘Since the extension of indigo 
cultivation throughout the district and the flourishing state of ithe trade 
in that article, the ryots have become more affluent and independent 
than formerly, and (have been) enabled to pay up the Government 
revenue without the stimulus of violence or fear and without straining 
their means or resources . . 4. Those, -on the other hand, who are 
in depressed circumstances or in no condition to meet the government 
demand, apprehending every species of violence for their shortcomings 
and dreading the unrelenting retribution that awaits them, prudenfly 
enough evade the law and elude the vigilance of their tormentors by 
abandoning lands, cattle and household property and ‘seeking a 
precarious livelihood elsewhere ...’8 Walter Elliot, Commissioner of 
Northern Circars, was not, however, so generous in his reading of the 
nature of the rayats as tax-payers. The rayats, in his judgment, 
deliberately delayed payment to the last moment with the arriere- 
pensee of getting att least a portion of their rent remitted by Govern- 
ment. On 24 March 1851, he wrote to the Madras Government on 


7 Report—Appendix C. No. 13. 

8 Report—Appendix C No 8—From J. W. Saalfelt, Agent to Messrs. 
Arbuthnot and Company, to Sir H. C. Montgomery, Chief Secretary to Govera- 
ment, Fort St. George. Cuddapah, 2 Oct. 1854. 
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this trait of character of the rayais: ‘Under this system (ie. the 
system of annual revenue-setilement) everyman's payment becomes a 
matter of speculation; he knows, he can claim remission for every 
vicissitude of season, for every bit of unploughed land or short produce, 
for loss of relative labour, for death of bullocks and other misfortunes, 
Some of these contingencies result from poverty, indolence and slovenly 
farming, and, therefore, are found in every season. The settlement 
is seldom completed before the close of the revenue year. In many 
districts, it is deferred to so late a period of ithe season as to extend 
into the next fusly. Everyman, therefore, who expects to get off a 
portion of his rent, defers payment to the last moment, and even 
when his claim has been rejected, he hopes, by evading the demand, 
to have it written off as a balance. But the revenue is ordered to be 
recovered within the fusly, and the tahsildar, between fear of the 
Collector's displeasure, on the ong hand, and the contumacy of the 
ryot, on the other, must often have his temper sorely tried and be 
tempted to adopt expedients which, though forbidden by his superiors, 
are considered legitimate by his fellow countrymen.? T. D. Lushington, 
Collector and Magistrate of Masulipatam, shared almost the same 
notion about the nature of the Madras rayats: ‘..... but if the con- 
duct of the majority be scanned, tthe ryot is not a freely paying 
animal; many a man goes to the cufcherry, when summoned, with 
the money, which he knows to be due to Government, tied up in his 
cloth; pleads abject poverty and utter inability to pay, determined 
not to pay until something more than gentle persuasion or threats of 
restraint be resorted to’2° In support of his statement, Lushington 
cited the case of a rayat who was alleged to have brought 14 rupees 
from his house to clear his dues to government but who paid only 
6 rupees, leaving the balance unpaid, as no torture was resorted to 
against him21 The comments of R. M. Binning, Sub-Collector of 
North Arcot, are cited below as they have some relevance here: 
‘The heavy assessment om the lands, the low, ignorant and depraved 
character of the people, the almos universal corruption of native 
officials and some matters incidental to the ryotwary system tend to 
aggravate an evil which has originally sprung from these causes. Many 
of the ryots are very poor and in wretched circumstances. In their 
eyes, ignominous treatment for the exaction of revenue is no disgrace 


9 Report—Appendix C. No. 6. 
10 Report—Appendix C No. 4. Italics mine. . 
11 Ibid. ahs 
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indeed, I have reason to believe that some of them never pay their 
kists untit they: have been subjected to such treatment? — ' 


- Tax-evasion was not the “second nature of the penne of 
Madras. The then Madras Government made an assessment of 
revenue without consulting the capacity of the peasants to pay, in fact, 
in utter disregard of the secret of a good revenue lying not in the easc 
with which. it be collected but in the ease with which it be paid, and 
had even instructed the tahsildars, who were indubitably unscrupulous, 
to: collect taxes in full without any thought of: the remission of taxes 
or their reduction. The climate, thus. created, favoured a full-scale 
play of the rapacious instincts of the. 'tahsildars -who left no stone 
unturned in making a fortune out of the distress _and misery of the 
simple folk behind the plough. 


"phe tahsildars were allowed to play a tyrant in the field of 
revenue-collection. Powers of both revenue and police officers were 
vested in their hands, as will be evident from Regulation XI of 1816, 
Section 25, which reads as follows: ‘Tahsildars or native collecors 
of districts, by whatever name designated, shall ex-officio be heads of 
the police of their respective districts; they shall be charged with the 
maintenance of the peace, and ‘they shall report to the magistrate all 
acts which they may do and all materal information which they may 
receive, connected with ‘their police duties. The peishcars, gomastahs 
and peons who are or may be employed under tahsildars of districts 
sball perform the duties of police as well as revenue duties, and they 
Shall be considered’ officers of police as well as revenue servants.'!3 
The Commissioners have quoted in their Report the Court of Directors" 
Judicial Letter of 11 April 1826 which also throws light on the nature 
and enormity of the authority delegated to the tahsildars: ‘The 
revenue officers unden the Madras: Government are vested with very 
extensive, unchecked authority in the department of magistracy, includ- 
ing a considerable part of the administration of the penal law. They 
alone are competent to receive criminal charges against natives in 
the first instance, and many of their proceedings are unrecorded and 
exempt from control Acts of great atrocity may be practised by 
native officers, and the proceedings. of magistrates and assistants may 
be arbitrary and injurious, without any probability ‘of their authors 
being called to an account ... But it is essential to good government 
that the people should not be left to a casual and uncertain protection ; 


35 a meas SLL 


12 Report—Appendix C No. 13. 
13 Report—Para 79. 
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against a power so dangerous and liable to: abuse, the best attainable 
safeguards should be established . 434. u ce 3 noraa . 


As apprehended by. the: Court, of. Directors, the tahsildars and 
their subordinates did not scruple: about, riding, roughshod over the 
poor rayats while. collecting taxes or, realising their own, illicit. demands. 
Jt was:in connection with the ccllection. of unauthorized exactions 
that gruesome torture was.committed on the- hapless rayats. The 
fahsildars had their;own. excuses. They justified the harsh treatment 
they meted out to the rayats on the ground,of the insufficiency of 
the salary they received from Government.i5 « A ‘tahsildar, for instance, 
was in receipt of “a salary between 70 and 100 rupees per month 
whereas his. monthly expenses exceeded his monthly salary by far. 
The expenses he had to incur to. maintain his family. (normaliy 
composed of 6 or 8 members), to keep up his official status and to pur- 
chase ithe favour .of those very close, to the District Collector (Huzzoor 
servants) could not be covered by what he lawfully earned by way of 
salary from Government. A tahsildar thus thought that he was, un- 
derpaid. The excess of expenditure over salary left him each, month 
with a deficit budget which he managed to meet by collecting, unautho- 
rised dues from thé rayats and by embezzling public money. The 
tahsildars and their assistants had their own ways and measures towards 
extorting money unlawfully from the-rayats. For instance, the Putta 
Monigars and village Kurnums used to appropriate to themselves soue 
portion of the taxes realised from the rayats and then to recover the 
misappropriated amount from them, thus obliging them to make the 
payment twice. The rayats who resented ihis double payment were 
harassed and finally compelled. to knuckle under to the demand. The 
tax-collectors in such cases prepared the accounts with such dexterity 
as to prove that the amount actually paid: by the rayats had not been 
paid at ali. Consequently, they resorted,to torture-to realise the money 
as if it had not been paid before. Again, the ‘Circar’ tax (Le., Govern- 
meni revenue) was normally ordered to be collected in eight instalments 
(Kist or Vaitha) between November and June included, the accounts 
being closed on 11 July for one revenue year or Fusly. But the Putta 
Monigars and Kurnums demanded that ithe enfire amount of tax be 
paid at once or, at the most, in three instalments, that. is, within 
January, knowing inl well that it was beyond the capacity of the 


T4: ' Report—Para 92. : 
` 15 Report—Appendix G. Statement ee A. Nulla Moothoo Pillay, Quit- 
Rent Amildar of the Madras Collectorate. ar 
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rayts to meet such an unreasonable demand. In other words, the 
rayats were allowed to avail themselves of the normally admissible 
eight instalments, only if they agreed to offer bribes to the tax-collectors. 
Those rayats who agréed to bribe the tax-collectors to purchase their 
favour were left -unmolested but the others were put to unspeakable 
torture, with the result that they were constrained to clear their dues 
by selling their produce even at a loss or by resorting to creditors for 
loan. These creditors in return seized practically the entire produce 
at the harvest time, leaving' a. mere trifle oñ nothing to the poor rayats 
té subsist upon. Again, whenever any European or native regiment 
passed through à district or taluk, the rayats were pressed into making 
such supplies as fowls, straw, grass, gram etc., for which they got 
nothing in return. Any one declining to supply the povisions free of 
cost was subjected to severe torture. The cost of the provisions, when 
realised from the travelling party, was appropriated by the tax-collec- 
tors to thexnselves. -In the like manner, the rayats were plundered to’ 
supply provisions to the Huzzoor servants while on circuit duties. 
Again, when ithe rayats wanted advances for buying cattle or for cul- 
tivation purpose, half the amount of the advance applied for was 
appropriated by the tax-collectors themselves, while the remainmg half 
was given to the rayats who were, however, held responsible for the 
reimbursement of ihe entite amount of advance. Those who resisted 
Suffered torture. Again, when the rayats appealed to Government for 
the remission of taxes on occasions of the failure of crops either becausé 
of excessive. heat or excess of rains, the tahsildar used to depute a, person 
ito make local enquiries and to submit a report on the basis of which 
the question of remission was to be considered. The person thus 
deputed by the tabsildar was to be provided with a princely: stay iri 
thé village at thé cost of the poor rayalts themselves. The practice of 
the tahsildar’s nominee on such occasions was to recommend the total 
remission of tax, provided the rayats were agreeable to pay ‘him a certain 
percentage (say, a quartèr) of the tax due on the normal prodtics of |” 
their fields. But the rayats who could not garner even an ounce .of 
crops from their fields had obviously nothing to offer unless they sold 
their ploughing cattle. Consequently, the deputed person submitted à 
false report tdi the éffect that the rayata concerned had not sustainéd 
any loss and that full tax due from their fields should be collected. 
Bearing on this. A. N. M. Pillay wrote: ‘These miserable rayais, 
together with their wives and children, are tortured in such a horrible 
manner that even a person that has a story heart and devilish spirit 
would decline to see the treatment. Upon this, tha poor and haplass 
ryots are obliged ito sell their catitle and all and pay the Circar demands, 
whereby they are at once reduced to beggary and starvation; and fot 
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the next year, they are not at ali to go on with their cultivation, but 
go to work to another man or emigrate with Ithe families to some 
distant lands.!5 Again, the tahsildar, while on circuit, managed to 
exact a thabrick (or ‘unauthorised sum) amounting to between 10 and 
100 rupees from every village, according as its financial condition per- 
mitted, through the Putta Monigars and. Kurnums, and also did not 
scruple about committing embezzlement in the disbursement of devas- 
hanam funds. Such malpractices enabled the tahsildar to amass a 
huge sum ranging between 5,000 and 8,000 rupees in the course ot his 
visit to the taluks." Failure in the payment of the money demanded 
of the rayats spelled disaster to them. 


The tahsildar's propensity for torture was fed also by his anxiety 
`- to establish himself as an efficient collector by ensuring that the entire 
amount of revenue due for a Fusly be collected in the course of the 
current year, without any unrealised balance being left out-for col- 
lection in the next financial year. This is borne out by some official 
statements made before the Commission. North Arcot's Sub-Collector, 
R. M. Binning, for instance, stated inter alia: ‘The tahsildars and 
their subordinaltes, actuated by a dread of losing the goowill of their 
respective superiors, strain every nerve to effect the collection of the 
entire balance in as short a period of time as: possible, and in effect- 
ing this, they are accustomed ito have (sic) recourse to coercive measur- 
28.18 The statement of H. A. Brett, Collector and Magistrate of 
Salem, is also relevant here: ‘The motive which prompts a. native to 
use torture for the purpose either of extorting a confession or of col- 
lecting the revenue is the hope that, by resorting secretly to such 
means, he may obtain a character of general aciivity and efficiency 
in the discharge of his duties'!? In his Report to H. Stokes, member 
of the Torture Committee, Accalamannaty Tirvancatacharloo, Head 
Sheristadar, Collector's Cutcherry at Madras, observed inter alia: ‘In 
all cases, where a tahasildar as revenue officer found it difficult to in- 
duce the ryots to come to a settlement, he used to trouble them by 
exercising and abusing the powers vested in him as a police officer. 
This practice, I doubt not, is prevailing everywhere . . . . In regard 
to the Collector of Revenue, I have to observe that in seasons where 
(sic) the crops yield a good return and when there are good prices, 


16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. - 

18 Report—Appendix C No. 2. 

19 Report—Appendix C Ne. 14, ` 
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there is no difficulty in realising the revenues; but, in other seasons, 
it is difficult for the public servants to attend to the orders of their 
immediate superiors. It is true, the poorer ryots, from their impove- 
rished condition, are unable to discharge their dues with punotuality, 
particularly im bad seasons. Seeing this, the rich ryots also try their 
best to withhold part of their dues, ın hopes of getting remission in 
common with the poor. In such cases, both tha poor and rich are 
oppressed by the revenue officers, with a view to show (sic) their 
abilities to their employers. At the same time, the servants who are 
deputed on such occasions, if not honest, look out for their own bene- 
fit by using unlawful means and by promising to get remissions in their 
kist. Again, the salaries authorised to the inferior servants not beinz 
adequate in several cases, they, although placed under the control of 
an honest head-servant, always try to make up the deficiency by receiv- 
ing bribes in ready money or other things, according to the circums- 
tances and condition of the ryots. Some servants receive the same by 
subjecting the ryots to unnecessary inconveniences, and others, by beg- 
ging them in a friendly manner under the name of alms.?? Again, the 
fear of dismissal for the non-realisation of revenue in time was one of 
the reasons why the tahsildars tortured ithe rayats for payment 
Bearing on this point, Bourdillon wrote: ‘When any tahsildar was 
dismissed for negligence in collecting the revenue, all other tahsildars 
are so enraged against the ryots of their own talooks that they do not 
take rest from being engaged in ill-treatment till the conclusion of 
the collection of the year. If the charge of failure im the collection 
of the revenue of a taluk in full in any Fusly led to the dismissal of 
a tahsildar by Government, it stands to reason {to conclude that such 
a tahsildar anxious to avoid the risk of being dismissed from service 
felt constrained, under the indirect pressure of an alien government, 
to coerce the defaulters into clearing their dues in time. Viewed in 
in this light, the official contention that ‘no imputation of countenanc- 
ing such practices (resort to violence, torture dic.) can justly attach 
to the Government or its European Officers’?? seems unjusiifiable. 
The fact that emerges is that, if ithe naltive officials resorted to torture, 
they did so in connivance with, or under the pressure of the existing 
Government, How could the European officers wash their hands of 
the responsibility, shifting it entirely on to the native officials? ‘But 





20 Report—Appendix G No. 3. 

21 Report—Appendix G No 1, 24. 9. 1854. 

22 Report—Minute by the Honourable Sir H. O. Montgomery, Chief 
Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 
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Brutus says he (Caesar) was ambitious; / And Brutus is an honourable 
man,’ 


Gruesome were the means of torture employed in extorting arrears 
of revenue in different districts of the Madras Presidency, as disclosed 
by the majority of the officers called upon to submit their report on 
the subject to the Government. T. W. Goodwyn, Civil and Sessions 
Judge of Salem, for ins'ance, reported: ‘From my own experience 
in. Malabar, Tanjore and Salem, J agree . . that the crime of extorting 
arrears of revenue by torture is of very common occurrence.’ The 
means usually emplloyed were the following: Compelling a man 
simply to sit or stand in one position; exposing him to the scorching 
heat of the sun; placing heavy stones on his back; putting pepper 
or chillies in his eyes; twisting the ears; pulling moustaches; giving 
blows; retaining the body in a stooping position for a long time; 
fastening the body to a'tree under which fire was kindled for the 
purpose of suffocating.with smoke; kittee; ananthal etc. Just imagine 
two sticks tied together at one end between which the fingers were 
placed as in a lemon squeezer. The fingers were then gradually 
bent towards the back of ithe hand until the wretched sufferer 
being no longer able to endure the excruciating pain yielded 
to the demands of the the tax-collectors. Such was kittee. Ananthal 
meant that, with the neck and the feet tied togetber by a rope and 
with a stone placed on the back, the sufferers were compelled to stand 
in the sun. Rev. S. G. Coyle described the Ananthal. in his letter to 
T. Clarke, Joint Magistrate of Madura, thus: ‘Wherever anrears of 
rent have to be extorted, the usual practice is ito make the person to 
be tortured to stand in a stooping posture in the sun, with a string 
tied to the great toes and neck, and a heavy stone placed on the 
back some time.?^* Rev, Coyle mentioned two other kinds of torture : 
The top-knots of two men being so fastened together as to bring 
them in close contact, so that every attempt to return to the normal 
position increased the pain of the sufferers; inflicting smart blows on 
"the ankle-bones with a short thick stick, a kind of torture talked of 
. as not uncommon? The Commissioners’ Report itself exposes the 

different methods of tortüre, some of which are mentioned below :?9 
‘preventing a man from taking his meals or from responding to the 
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call of nature; confinement; preventing catlle from going to pasture 
by shutting them up indoors; quartering a peon on the defaulter 
who is obliged to pay him daily wages; tying the hair of the head 
to a donkey’s or buffalo's tail; placing a necklace of bones or of 
other offensive materials round the neck. 


The Commissioners’ Report offers numerous instances of the 
application of the different kinds cf torture, described above. After 
a careful investigation of all such cases of torture as were brought to 
their notice, they came to the conclusion that the cases were true to 
fact: ‘... making every allowance for the tendency of natives to 
exaggerate even when their story is founded on fact, being painfully 
conscious of their untruthfulness, knowing by experience how litigious 
and revengeful they are, we still think that most of their depositions, 
as a whole, bear mark of veracity and that their stories are, in the 
main, true'?* The Commission reached the above conclusion after 
testing the credibility of the accounts of as many as 1,959 complaints.?8 
The evidences given by those who had personally witnessd the acts 
of violence as also the stattmento of (the sufferers themselves establish 
the correctness of the conclusion reached by the Commissioners. One 
such eye-witness, Captain Nelson, then residing at Ongole in the 
district of Nellore, narrated a case of toriure at Ongole, occurring in 
Seplember 18542? A rayat, called Gooroowri or Gooroo Sahib of 
Ongole, had for years past a few acres of land under his cultivation, 
subject to the payment of a revenue of Rs. 15, subsequently reduced 
to Rs. 11. The revenue was further reduced to Rs. 5 in 1854 in con- 
sideration of unfavourable rains in the year. The amount was duly 
paid in time in February 1854, but by July the Kurnum demanded a 
further sum of three rupees and a half which the rayat was not in a 
position immediately to pay. The consequence was that he came to 
be subjected to an extreme type of torture. The Kurnum took off the : 
rayats pugree and tied his neck to his leg with it, keeping him in a 
stooping posture and striking him if he attempted to ease himself by 
Sitting. He was kept in that posture for two hours. Rev. C. F. Muzzy, 
a missionary at Madura, had witnessed a case which he reported to 
the Collector. He had seen an instrument of torture in the hands of 
revenue peons. On this point he wrote as follows? ‘In three ins- 
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tances, I Lave seen, in the hands of a Mettoo peon or head man of a 
village, an instrument of tortune which, it was acknowledged, had been 
used to compel the rayais to pay taxes. This instrument was compo- 
sed of four or five thongs of learher, three or four feet long, and was 
used as a scourge or whip’. Simpson's statement portrays a horrible 
picture oftorture practised in Madras :*4 ‘I will mention one instance 
which came under my personal observation . . . I mention to justify 
my belicf that the practice does exist. It occurred in the courtyard 
attached to the cutcherry of the tahsildar of Burdwail (in the Cuddapah 
district) in the presence of the tahsildar and: Curnums of the village. 
I there saw at least half a dozen of ryots, who were in arrears of kist, 
undergoiug the ordeal. They were all ranged in the courtyard, under 
a meridian sun, in the hottest part of the year (if I recollect rightly in 
the month of May). They all had heavy stones placed either on their 
heads or on their backs between the shoulders. Their bodies were bent 
double, and several of them were kept in that position, standing on 
one leg, the other being raised from the ground by means of a string 
going round the neck and round the big toe. I was in the cutchery 
probably for two hours, certainly more than one, and none of them 
were released -from this painful position during that time’. Rungiah 
Chetty, an inhabitant of the taluk of Conjeeveram in the district of 
Chingleput, made the following statement before the Commissioners 
on 2 December 1854 on the kind of torture he was subjected 10.2? A 
weaver by profession, Rungiah was pulled inio the street in July 1854 
and struck with a cane by the Brahmin Zilladar for non-payment of 
the motarpha tax, the very day it was demanded. The Zilladar then 
spat upon him and took him to the bazaar where he was made to stand 
along with 50 other weavers in a zow and detained for the whole day. 
*We are treated in this way every year, and occasionally we are made 
to cross our fingers, when the peons seize the tips and squeeze them 
together, which gives great pain. Some of the men are kept in a 
stoopmg posture by the peons, holding down by the hair-lock, whilst 
others are placed astride on their backs. Occasionally, the peons twist 
their ears and make them walk backwards and forwards. In the 
absence of the male branch of the family, they take the female-to the 
cutcheiry.'? Similar statements of gruesome torture were also made 
before the Commissioners by many other sufferers including Sooboo- 
roya Pillay, an inhabitant of the village Manamady in the Teroothera- 
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poondy taluk in the district of Combaconum; Kistna Pillay, an inha- 
bitant of the village Taliarmanganom in the Vadanariam taluk in the 
district of Tanjore; Thumbee Moodely of Alwalom village in the 
Terootherapoondy taluk in thc Combaconum district, and others. 


The reports of civil and other government authorities, mission- 
aries etc., submitted to the Madras Government on the subject of torture, 
may also be reviewed in this connection. W. Knox, Acting Agent to 
the Governor of Fort St. Geo:ge at Ganjam, wrote to Government 
on 16 November 1854:34‘. . . I do nat think that force is often 
resorted to by the higher officials such as tahsildars but they connive 
at it and give their peons and subordinaltes roving commissions to col- 
lect cutstanding dues, and these are the men who often, to fill their 
own pockets, resort to cruelty; of this, several instances have lately 
come to light . . .' According to F. J. V. Minohin, Superintendent of 
the Aska Sugar Works, Ganjam, ‘though no instance of the infüction 
of torture has come under my notice, yet that (he practice prevails in 
this district is no longer a questicn; as to the extent of its prevalence 
I am not prepared to give any opinion, but in proof of its existence I 
have only to mention that the case in which the thumbscrew had ac- 
tually been applied for the purpose of extorting the kist was lately 
proved before the Collector of Ganjam, for which, I am informed, the 
parties have been sentenced by him to hard labour on the roads,’% 
Robertson and Rundall of Vizagpatam confirmed the reports of torture 
in their district^ Sloan of Northern Circars had also the informa- 
tion that ‘torture was practised to a considerable extent both for the 
purpose of extorting revenue from: ryots and confessions from accused 
persons’, but his statement was not wholly condemnatory of the prac- 
tice of torture: ‘Without intending to defend the practice. I 
would observe that in some respecis the native character is so 
strange that under the revenue system, as it existed in the Masulipatam 
district, without resort to ltorture I am convinced thai not a tithe of 
the amount assessed could be collected, and I have heard ryots ridicule 
the idea of the revenue being collected in the manner provided in the 
Regulations, as was, I believe, attempted in the neighbouring 
district of Guntoor, They had become so habituated to a 


34 Report—Appendix C. 
35 Ibid. 
36 A Robertson, Agent to the Governor of Fort St George at Vizag- 
patam—his statement is dated 4 December 1854. 
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time-honoured usage that they could not conceive that any system 
would effectually answer, and (had become) so accustomed to ill- 
treatment before paying the Government dues that they seemed to 
consider a milder system as a characteris.ic of a want of vigour in the 
administration. The tahsildar who iortured the most was deemed in 
public estimation the most efficien: functionary. He was dreaded and 
generally had little difficulty in making his collection, while he, who 
exhibited a due regard for the person of his fellow-subjects, was looked 
upon as incompetent by the public and. frequently fell into disrepute 
with his superiors on account of constantly accumulating arrears.’ 
Lieut. Groves of Rajahmundry bore testimony to the use of torture 
im collecting revenue: ‘In the early pant of 1850, I commanded the 
detachment at Negapatam where the tahsildar held his cutcherry in the 
compound adjoining mine. Night after night, I used to hear a greet 
uproar and sound of blows in the direction of the cuicherry, and at 
last was induced one night to go and see what the matter was. I 
found the tabsildar: holding his cuicherry in the varandah, surrounded 
by a number of peons and other people. A native was being flogged, 
and after receiving severa) blows, he took his money from his cloth, 
which, I was told, was his kist. I do not remember whether he received 
any other punishment besides ficgging, but they showed me one or 
two thumbscrews, and I was given to understand that they were oc- 
casionally used. These nocturnal floggings went on for many weeks.” 
Groves, it appears, had no sympathy with the tortured rayats: ‘How- 
ever, I believe the ryots most liable to punishment are scamps who, 
by every means in their power, endeavour to avoid paying their just 
dues. These rascals sel! their crop beforehand and then swear their 
crop failed; when taken before the aumildar, they repeat the same 
Story, and as they have nothing worth selling, whether they pay or nat 
depends in a great measure on their toughness. But their physical 
strength is so little that a very few thumps or pinches of the ears gene- 
rally cause the money to rolll out of the culprit’s cloth or mouth. Most 
of the ryots are utterly devoid of honesty, and if they (think that they 
can, by any means possible, get some remission, they will hold out as 
long as they can, and thereby the collection is delayed and the 
collector's trouble immensely increased. This state of things might 


37 W. Sloan, Principal Salar Ameen-Report-Appendix C. 
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easily be altered by refusing tc allow such men to cultivate any 
more; but at present the village authorities are only too glad 
to get some one fo take the land'9 C. Eyles, Assistant Overseer, 
Rajamundry, had ‘every reason to believe that torture was 
used’. If a man, according to his information, did not pay his kist, 
. he was laid down on his face, with his hands tied, and large stones or 
pieces of wood were placed on different parts of his body.f? J. Ratliff, 
Acting Collector of Nellore, was also at one with Eyles regarding .he 
use of torture. C. Pelly, Collector and Magistrate of Bellary, how- 
_ ever, denied the fact of torture practised by tahsildars in his distriat. 
In his opinion, torture was prevalent in the time of the Mughals but 
‘the presence of British officers and Ithe introduction of criminal! courts 
put a very effectual stop to these enormíties. He further held: 
*. . . I may safely contradict, in this district (Bellary), the assertion 
that mstruments of tonture are commonly employed for the purpose 
of extracting an immoderate rent from the people. On the other hand, 
I believe that personal violence is practised more frequently (though 
comparatively in but few ;nstances) to the extent of confining a de- 
faulter in the talook cutchery till! he gives security for his debt to govern- 
- ment, pinching his ear with the finger and thumb, making him stand 
on one leg. But I believe that the idea is not prevalent among the pcople 
that such acts are tacitly tolerated by the Government or European 
Officers’.4? J. W. Saalfelt, Agent to Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., thought 
that torture was the well-earned reward of the rayats who, as he wrote 
in his letter, dated Cuddapah, 20 October 1854, to the then Chief 
Secretary to the Madras Government, H. C. Montgomery, ‘are utter 
strangers to a sense of honour, faith, or honesty’ and among whom 
‘lying and duplicity are inherent and predominant vices'.5? Continuing 
further he wrote: ‘The public are too apt to impute this state of 
affairs to the Government and to charge all the misery in the country 
to the neglect of the Collectors and other European officers, whereas 
the crying evil is bred and fostered by the people, and no system of 
government can eradicate it. They are thoroughly corrupt, immersed 
in gross ignorance and superstition. and willl never be able to shake off 
the incubus of oppression till a radical change takes place in their 
moral and social condition; or till they display a becoming pride,- in- 
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dependence of spirit and a manly decision of character’#4 This is, no 
doubt, a bureaucratic justification of the climate of terror created by 
the greedy, corrupt and unscrupulous officers responsible for the col- 
lection of revenue. To all inten-s and purposes, the poor rayats were 
unnecessarily subjected to harassment which they did not justly merit, 
as would be evident from the statements of many other officers and 
eye-witnesses, already cited abcve. Indeed, the bureaucratic officers 
could not persuade themselves that the wretched rayats had human blood 
flowihg in their veins. Such unreasonable official assessment of the 
character of the ra;ats stands reflected in the statement of Bourdillon 
who has already been referred to above more than once: ‘Ii 
seems impossible that a people should live for ages under despotic 
government without being degraded. This effect is certamly seen in 
this country, both in the great mass who are subject to authority and 
in the few who have more or less share in the exercise of authority. The 
former are abjectly submissive; the latter are overbearing and tyrannical. 
No one having opportunities of observation can have failed to notice 
this. The comfort and tights cf the lower ranks are. disregarded and 
made nothing of by the petty instruments of aufhority above them, 
and they are never spoken to but in thé language of contempt. They, 
on the other hand, receive such treatment as if they had no idea of any 
better; they endure ill-treatment for non-payment of revenue as though 
they had justly incurred it.5 Continuing further Bourdillon wrote : 
‘The regulations provide legal and proper means of recovering balances; 
but where a royt’s land has no value and he has no personal property 
but such as cannot be taken without leaving him naked and roofless, or 
such as he can easily secrete, the law of distraint becomes inoperative. 
Further, all the authorities, from the Revenue Board upwards, have 
always discouraged a recourse to distraint and sale, more particularly 
of land, and have expressed displeasure when those measures have been 
resorted to extensively; and it may easily be supposed that the manifes- 
tation of this feeling, operating downwards, may have made the tahsil- 
dars more anxious than they would otherwise have been, to make 
their collections by any other means, no matter what’.*¢ 


In the majority of cases, it thus appears from the above survey, 
the rayats, whether defaulters or tax-dodgers, were subjected to phy- 
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sical torture.: The tortured rayats bore the burden of life with stoic 
patience, without any thought -of seeking redress through agitation. 


The story. of "torture. narrated above related to the period 1850- 
1854. In 1830-31. Canara .had been. the ‘scene of some dis- 
turbances, known as Koots in the local language, meaning tumultous 
assemblages of. rayats in protest. against land-revenue, assessed with- 
out any consideration of the failure of „crops or fall in the market-price 
of ‘the rayats’ chief produce; namely rice., A ‘Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Madras Government under the chairmanship of John 
Stokés to enquire into, and report upon, the grievances of the rayats, 
The report was submitted to the President and members of the Board 
of Revenue, Fort St. . George, on 12 January 183347 The Report 
revedls that the production of. Tice in Canara was badly. affected by. the 
ravages of insects and that for three or four years preceding the out- 
break of the Koots the district had been Jabouring under the want of 
a demand for its staple produce of rice. The consequent fall in the 
‘export of rice hard hit the rayats to the ‘majority of whom ‘the sale- 
proceeds of rice constituted the main source of their livelihood. ‘To 
this cause, I think,’ reported fhe Commissioner, *must be mainly attri- 
buted the outcry from the próvinces of the western cost during the 
last few years’4® In such circumstances, the jummabundy or assess- 
ment should have been made by Government with due regard to the 
economic condition of the rayats. But unfortunately, the Jummabundy 
was made so hurriedly that the rayats’ ability to pay taxes was totally 
ignored. This set the stage for the Koots. That the rayats, according 
to the Report of’the Commissioner, were discontented with the ‘jumma- 
bundy’ was a well known fact. ‘The-Koots ‘originated in the Bekat 
taluk consequent on Dickson’s (Principal Collector) hasty and- incon- 
siderate assessment. The issues of hasty assessment and the madequacy 
of the remission allowed were curiously mixed up-with the opposition 
of the Brahmin employees in the Cutchery to the naltive Christian em- 
ployees in: maturing the Koots.? The assembled rayats addressed 
arzes (petitions) to the Commissioner of Canara, Mr. Stokes, explaining 
their grievances, and finally dispersed. The rayals, it was alleged, 


47 Vide Selections from the Records of the Collector of South Canara— 
Report of Mr. John Stokes on revision of assessment and the disturbances known 
as Koots in Canara. Henceforth referred toi as Koots. I am thankful to 
Mr. M. N. Naaraja, Deputy Librarian, National Library, for his help in tracing 
the Report. 
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assembled in Koots, not ón ‘their own initiative ‘but át the instigation 
Of some leaders who had grievances: against the Government5? Among 
the- principal. leaders of the Koots were included Kristna Rao, Head’ 
Serishtadar ;' his" brother, Runga Rao, Serishtadar of the Mangalore 
taluk; and!Veeasa Rao who afterwards ‘becanie the Serishtadar of the 
Bekal taluk. In organising the Koots they were assisted by the fol- 
lowing: persons: ^ Narmapa, Record-keeper; Ballupa, Tahsildar of 
Coondapoor; Atiawur Ramappa, the then Treasurer; Soorapa, the 
Head Munshi; and Mudhoo Roo the HUE Accountant. 


nd : Ke Db es did. 


"The Chnara Koots of 1831-32 demonstrate that the Indian peasants, 
if properly organized, can rise to the occasion and raise their voices, 
of. protest against unjust treatment, without meekly submitting to it. 
If the Madras rayats suffered in silence in 1850-54 without rising in 
arms against the, greedy, and corrupt itahsildars, it was not because they 
were timid. but. because, they had ro Organization or Union under able 
leaders to mobilise ' them. to offer unitéd resistance to ‘the tyranny of the 
tahsildars. it wil, no doubt, be doing gross injustice. to the Indian 
peasants and ‘underestimating their possibilities if they àre looked 
upon as ineradicably meek and docile and are portrayed as wearing 
faces, -oi ‘which ` are, _writ large ; the centuries-old stories of ,pathos and 
agony, and as, trudging at a „wearied, pace with . whatever load put 
on, their backs, as long as there i is the last. breath in their ‘nostrils. 
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Ddd; thè peasants, if i med and politically, educated, 
can well prove themselves a revolutionary force. This is what Marxists: 
tell us. They go one 'step-further by stressing the need for the peasant- 
worker ‘alliance for a successful revolution, On the basis of the propo- 
sitions of -Marx and.Engels, Lenin in his work. “What the ‘Friends of 
the People’ Are and How fight the Social Democrats” developed 
the idea of worker-peasant alliance as the principal means of overthrow- 
ing Tsardom, ,the landlords and the bourgeoisie. This was the lesson 
he dréw from the failuré of ‘the first Russian Revolution of 1905-7. He 
aitributed the failure to the lack of a stable alliance between the workers 
and’ the peasants against "Tsardom.* Stressing the potential role of 
peasants in a revolutionary struggle, Lenin further said: ‘It (the prole- 
tariat) may become 4 victorious fighter for democracy only if the peasant 
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masses ;join its revolutionary.struggle.'5? ‘The Marxists, however, stress 
that the proletariat. must be more than just, the ally. of the peasartts: 
it must act as their: leader. The Madras peasants; nay the South 
Indian peasants, as a whole, remained aloof'from the Mutiny of 1857, 
though it could have been reasonably «expected of them to join the muti- 
neers so as to, catch the Government on the hip and to feed fat the 
grudge they bore against it. But that was not to be. Sans any organi- 
zation, mobilization: and political awareness, the peasants ‘in, South India 
remained quiet, keeping the rebels atiarm’s length. It is true, in almost 
the whole of the then North-Western provinves, in Bundelkhand, Oudh, 
the Saugor | and Narbada territories, in, West Bihar and Chotanagpur, 
the’ ‘Mutiny, wore the appearance of ‘a popular revolt which should not, 
however, ' be “confused _ with “a national ' movement. In the North- 
Westerri Provinces, in, particular, ‘the measures of resumption and the 
sale* “Ot € estates by auction dispossessed many a land-owner there and 
reduced, ‘them to , Poverty. 535 "Ihe péasant-tenanis of the dispossessed 
Zamindats did; in such circumstances, what was natural for them ‘to do: 
Along with the landlords’ they rose in arms, But the peasants rebelled 
only in sympathy with their masters, the dispossessed | landlords, who 
agáin stood against Government because they lost their lands through 
Government theasures, not because they were politically subjugated by 
thé alieri rulers. . The peasints lacked the awareness. that the landlords 
were as much: their enemies ~as ' was, thé colonial ^; ‘government. ‘Had 
they been politically educated before 1857, the peasants could have 
acted hand-in-hand with the sepoys in a bid at once for abolishing land- 
lordism and for freeing the country from the alien yoke as well. What is 
stressed here.is that the Madras: peasants who suffered so much in .1850- 
54i could: have assumed an effective role during the Mutiny by allying them- 
selves with the mutineers against their oppressors. But they could not 
afford to'be aggressive for want of political education and mobilization. 
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. ARMS DEAL BETWEEN INDIA AND NEPAL 
— Genesis of Gurkha Recruitment in the British Army— 
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BR "The Indiah Arms Act (Act No. XI) of 1878 put some restrictions 
on the traffic, i in arms and ammunition which adversely affected Nepal 
and the Native States of India. The practical effect of this act was 
that Nepal could not import arms, ammunition and military stores from 
India ' without ~ permission from the Government of India in the 
Fofeign. Department. ‘This permission ‘was usually given only in 
the “case se” of” atms” and ammunition required for the purpose of sports 
by bonafide ‘spditsmen. An important result of the Act was that 
the” illicit traffic c£ arms from India to Nepal became regular and 
widespread, ; England was the main ‘source of supply of arms 
to India, although the USA, F-ance' and other countries probably 
contributed", 4,10, some "extent. Within India Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras were the three main points where the supply.í from 
England flowed Generally the arms and ammunitibn were taken 
from India to Kathmandu without license. Those under export pass 
and meant for various places in Nepal were actually intended for 
ultimate: collection at Kathmandu. The: consignment under various 
passes'and thiough different rouws were collected at Patna in three 
specific places—(1) Godown of Dwarka Tamoli; (2) that of Kirpa 
Ram, Agent of the Delhi Bullock Train; (3) Nepali Killa. - From 
these places the consignments were despatched to Nepal as opportunity 
occurred. Some goods were sent to Nepal vid Mozufferpore and 
Darbhanga. In.iainy season gocds were carried principally by boat 
between’ Patna and Govindgunge and from there by road via Segowlie. 
Some were:sent by road from Mzjipur via Motihari. It was also pose 
sible to .send goods by boat from Rajdhan which was on the Ghndak 


‘" Foreign Department "Consultations, -National Archives of India.: New Delhi. 
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liver in the Monghyr District either via Darbhanga by the Kumla or by 
the Gandak to Mozufierpore and from there to Motihari. At Teen- 
tanga in Bhagalpur the Kosi met the Ganges and further up the Bagmati 
and the Tiljuga met the Kosi. By any of these routes the goods 
found their way into Nepal. "The Sahebgunge railway station was 
also used for conveyence of goods to Nepal Some were received 
from the railway at Sahebgunge. Some were sent to the godowns of 
Bird & Co. at Karagola. The goods were then taken either by boat 
via the Kosi or by rcad which passed west of Purnea. Some goods 
for Nepal were sent via N.B.S. Railway to Jalpaiguri wherefrom these 
were conveyed to Nepal. Of all these routes, that via Patna was 
most frequently used. The Patna route was also used for contraband 
arms and ammuniion concealed in small) quantities in boxes containing 
ther , legitimate articles of irada? In Nepal arms and ammunition 
were required both for sporting purposes and to some ex'ent for 
military purposes. Those intended for private use were sent direct to 
fe owners and for state purposes to the Nepalese arsenal. There 
were ‘three main sources in Calcutta, wherefrom goods were despatched 
to’ Nepal—(1) "From the house of business of Beharilal Saha of 
Benatrés, in Rajakütra, Calcutta. He was appointed agent for Nepal 
by General Dhiraj Shumshere Bahadur. Beharilal employed large 
number of brokers. (2) From the houses of business of Darka Das 
Jamoli. .of Chowk Patna. His Calcutta house of business was at 
10, Machua Bazar. (3) From, the house of business of Dhurm Narain 
Nepali, situated. in "Toolpatti., 
ne | n o. 

On 12 July 1879 the Prime Minister and Commainder-ifi-Chief of 
Nepal complained to C. E. R. Girdlestone, the British Resident in 
Nepal, that on 5 June .1879 a box containing glass despatched by 
Messrs Osler and Co. and another box containing screws sent by 
Bourne & Shepherd were taken away by Daroga Pertap Narain, when 
these. were put im a’ boat for transmission to Nepal, without asking 
Lieutenant Sarbjit Adhikari Cheltri, the agent of the Nepal Darbar 
stalioned at Patna. In reply the Resident informed, the Nepal Darbar 
that Pertap Narain, the Sub-Inspector of Police, had acted under the 
lawful order of the Magistrate of Patna and had seized five cases 


~ 


{fo Political B. January 1880. Nos. 210-225. Special Inspector, Degan Lal’s 
Final Repost. "We ceu edpu . Tex 

3. Political A. January 1880. No. 435: Abstract translation of a Yaddasht 

from the Prime Minister anl Commander-in-Chief of Nepal dated 12 July 1879. 
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which were believed to contain ammunition without license. Thess 
cases were put in a boat chartered by Sarbjit Adhikari of the Nepal 
Kothi in Patna. Sarbjit Adhikari was present during the seizure, 
He could furnish no satisfactory account of the contents of the cases. 
Consequently the cases were opened. One of the cases. contained 
3400 Eley Bosier's Patent Rifle Cartidge No. 577. As no license was 
produced, the Magistrate ordered the ammunition to. be attached. 
Sarbjit Adhikari by his offence in this matter rendered himself liable 
to three years’ imprisonment and fine.* 


The Government of India endorsed the action of the Patna officials. 
It suggested that as these incidents were likely to be detrimental to 
the friendly relation between India and Nepal, the Resident shculd 
discuss the matter wilh the Darbar and impress upon it the advisability 
of managing the importation of the ammunition which they might 
wish to obtain for personal use in some manner that might prevent 
future detention or infringement of rules® Girdlestone himself was 
convinced that the Prime Minister of Nepal and his agents were 
parties to the affair? The Darbar was long ago fully mformed of the 
law on the subject. The Commissioner of Patna was equally explicit 
with the Nepalese agent The names of the consignecs on the retura 
of ammunition exported to Nepal from January 1878 to August 1879 
under licenses from the Foreign Office included the Primp Minister 
and many of ithe principal officers of Nepal (Schedule A). None of 
them was a sportsman. None of them had been near the terai (where 
the sport was held) for the last three years. Moreover, efforts were 
also being made for the development of military strength of Nepal. 
Girdlestone suspected that most of the arms and ammunition imported 
in Nepal were intended for military purpose. Considering all these he 
stated: “When the Nepalese satisfy the oft-repeated wishes of the 
British Government in regard to freedom of trade and freedm of 
movement for the Resident, they will have some claim on our indul. 


4 lbid. Abstract translation of a Yaddasht from the Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief of Nepal dated 12 August 1879 

5 Ibid, K.WI. Note by Assistant Secretary, A.C.L. dated 4.9.79. Poli- 
tical A. January 1880. No, 435A. Lyall to Girdlestone No. 1490 LP. dated 11 
September 1879. 

6 Political. A. January 1880, No. 434. Girdlestone to Lyall. No. 36P dated, 
12 August 1879. 

7 Political A. January 1880. No. 435. Girdlestone to F M. Hallday, Com- 
missioner of Patna, No. 214 dated 12 August 1879. 

8 Political A. January 1880 No. 436. Girdlestone to HE No. 49 dated 
22 October 1879. 
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gence. But so long as an obstructive and retrograde policy is in favour 
here, and friendly acts on the part of the British Government - are 
accounted signs ofi weakness, it is enough, I think, to regulate our 
dealings with Nepal on the principles of strict justice and nothing 
more,"? In 1882 Girdlestone furthei reported that the machineries in 
the shape of lathes, boring tools, drilling machines which were allowed 
to pass from Calcutta were all set up in the arsenal Large consign- 
ments of caps and other munitions of war which were asked for under 
the pretext of sponts found their way to the military store-houses. 
Clandestine traffic in arms and ammunition went on unabated. Smuggl- 
ing of percussion caps in the baggage of ministers ladies as they 
returned from Bombay to Kathmandu was detected. Girdlestone 
concluded, “The dread of our interference accounts for the strenuous 
efforts made to increase the efficiency of the army."!9 


Hi 


Varjous measures were suggested to pul a stop to this illicit traffic: 
Girdlestone himself advocated that the Darbar should be told that 
extensive smuggling was suspected. So, they were justified in search- 
ing fair proportion of parcels. The knowledge that a parcel was 
liable to search would act as a wholesome deterrent. Special 
Inspector Degan Lal recommended the posting of officers at diffenent 
specified places to check ithis illegal trafic? On 13 January 1880 the 
Government of Bengal submitted definite proposals for the establish- 
ment of searching stations under Section 11 of the Arms - Act. 
Accordingly the Government of India sanctioned the establishment of 
searching posts at the following places :!? 


District Searching Posts. 
Patna ` .. Chaouk Kalan, Dinapur. 
Champaran .. Motihari, Govindgunge, 


Jhalagaon, Chabordano. 


a — 


9 Ibid. 
10 Secret. April 1882. No. 50. Girdlestone to Lyall No. 235-A dated 24 


May 1881. 

11 Political B. January 1880. Nas. 210-225. Girdlestone to Lyall dated 
8 September 1879. 

12 Ibid, Special Inspector Degan Lal’s Final Report. 

13 Judicial A. March 1880. No. 51. 
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District “oe B » Searching Posts. 
Mozufferpore P rasai Mozufferpore. 
Darbhanga | i ax Darbhanga. 
Jalpaiguri " .. Jalpaiguri. 
Monghyr f .. Monghyr. 


Arms were generally packed up with other articles not contraband. 
So it was necessary to watch very closely the despatch of all consign- 
ments by and for the Nepalese Agents-and to search packages so 
despatched when necessary.:* Girdlestone proposed that any applica- 
tion received direct by the Foreign Office from Nepal should be sent 
to the Resident for report before necessary action was taken on it. 
The Government of India accepted this proposal! Regarding the 
grant of licenses for the export of arms and ammunition into Nepal, 
the Government of India decided that the exact route by which a 
consignment should travel from India to Nepal would in future be 
specified in licenses. 


All these steps, however, proved futile. The searches made in 
1881 and 1882 were as many as 19,144 and the convictions as few as 9. 
These proved the utter inadequacy of the searching stations. Girdles- 
tone reported in 1884 that the clandestine traffic in arms and ammut- 
nition between India and Nepal was “on a large scale." The fron- 
tier between Bengai, and Nepal extended over some 400 miles. It ran 
for the most part across the plains at some distance from the hills. 
Consequently transportation of merchandize over it at any point was 
not difficult." Though the main routes were guarded, there were many 
less-frequented tracks any one of which was good enough for country 
carts or laden cattle. The searching posts on the line of railway were 
evaded by despatching the illicit consignment to an intermediate station. 
Devices like packing the contraband articles in cotton bales and among 





14 Judicial A. March 1880. No. 51. James Monroe, Inspector-General of 
Police, Lower Provinces to H. A. Ccckerell. Secretary to the Govt of Bengal 
Judl Pol Appointment Department No. 13075 dated 4 October 1879. 

15 Political A August 1882. No. 459. Girdlestone to Charles Grant. 
Secretary to the Govt. of India, Foreign Department. No. 75P dated 2 August. 
1882. 

16 Ibid., No. 460. J. Crawford. Under-Secy. to the Govt. of India, Foreign 
Department to Girdlestone, No. 531 dt. 25 August 1882. ; 

17 Secret E. June 1884 No. 438. 
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piece-goods were adopted to;conceall the true character of the freight. 
Bribery and intimidatiun were also adopted. On the frontier of the 
North-Western Provinces -there was no. special agency for detecting 
illicit traffic m arms across the border. There was no vigilant watch 
over 'the navigable rivers which served as highway to Nepal. So, the 
Bengal Government proposed that the special agents for searching 
purpose should be dispensed with-and their duties should be performed 
by the ordinary police.!5 Girdlestone characterised this suggestion as 
“oily a step backward".!? As the Nepalese were bent on increasing 
their military strength, he pointed out, a much more comprehensive 
scheme of protection would not prevent! the illicit traffic. “If it is to 
be a part of our fixed policy that’ no material of war shall find its way 
with our free ‘will into Native States, and specially into Nepal" he 
suggested, “the. only way of ensuring the fulfilment of our obiect is to 
stop the importation of military weapons and ammunition in all the 
custom houses of Indian seaports."?9 


Meanwhile certain incidents took place which necessiated the 
change of the policy toward Nepal On 6 January 1884 Sir Ranodip 
Sing informed the Resident that Tibet had taken threatening posture 
against Nepal and asked his recommendation to permit the Darbar 
to purchase some arms?! A ‘telegram: was immediately sent to the 


ot de 
. 18 On a later occasion the Home Department of the Govt. of India in 
Letter No. 1289 dated: 14 August 1891 directed the abolition of the searching 
posís established on the Nepal frontier under Sectiou IL of the Indian Arms 
Act 1878. Foreign Department of the Government of India. however, ins- 
tructed on October 8, 1891 confidentially to- “watch the course of trade in 
arms and ammunition from India to the Native States". The Government of 
Bengal held that the two orders were inconsistent, and prayed for the restora- 
tion of the searching posts on the Nepal'frontiér on a more efficient footing: 
The: Government of India ‘denied that the Home Department orders were 
inconsistent with those issued by. the Foreign Department. It was. pointed out 
that the searching posts were abolished chiefly dn the ground that they were 
useless and their very existence had a tendency to make the ordinary police 
relax their vigilance. (Secret E. March 1892 No. 124 John Edgar Chief Secy. 
to the Govt. of Bengal ta the Secy, Govt. of India, Home Deptt. No: 35 J.T. 
dated 13 November 1891 and’ Secret E. March 1882. No. 125 J.P. Hewett. 
Depcty, Secy. Govt. of Inlia. Home Deptt. to the Chief Secretary No: 2047 
dated: 31 December 1891). 

19° Secret E. June 1884. No: 438. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Secret E. June 1884. No. 439 D. O. from Sir Ranadip Sing to Girdlestone 
dated 6 January 1884, 
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Resident asking him to submit his views on the matter. The Resident 
disbeheved the possibility of war between Tibet and Nepal?? At an 
interview accorded by the Viceroy of India to General Khudga Shamsher 
Jang of Nepal, -which took place on 23 January 1884, the, General 
submitted that the Lamas of "Tibet had subjected the Nepalese at 
Lhasa to, loss and injury to the extent of Rs. 17 lakhs. -. The Darbar 
demanded satisfaction, if necessary, even by force of arms. :In order 
to prepare for such a contingency, the Darbar wanted arms of precision 
and so the General asked leave xo ‘purchase 4,000 rifleb. , He further 
Stated that the request now potes was merely a repetition of that 
Nen was granted in 185424 


1 
H "E 


P ' 
"els : y IV ; n i ' 


The proposal of ‘the Bengal ‘Government to. 'abolish the em 
Stations on the Bengal-Ncpal frontier (Bengal ‘to Home Department 
No. 1762 J. dated 19 July 1883) was communicated to the "Resident 
in Nepal. (Foreign Department No. 2823E dated 15 December 1883). 
In.reply Girdlestone submitted cn -6 January 1884 a “Note on the 
possibility. of improving’ our relations with Nepal by means of mutual 
concessions.” , In it he argued that the Government of India should 
never grant a favour without securing a tangible return as: distinguished 
from gratitude. The,Government.of India should undertake to.supply 
the Darbar with arms and, ammunition, at its own cost, for its regular 
army. In return.ithe Darbar. should afford facilities to the Government 
of. India for recruiting Gurkhas in Nepal, :Girdlestone wrote, “Our 
common ‘interest n:a united- policy which has for its object the security 
for everyone from the watersheds of the. Suleiman . and Himalayan 
ranges to the sea, now admitted by her in^theory, must be shown to 
be the reason why we ask for ien from her: and we are mA to 
EN her arms etc. in return”. 2 


3 B favour of the concession to o be. died by the, Government of 
Indis, Girdlestone advanced) the following arguments. ‘All attempts to 
check the passage of arms and ammunition into Nepal proved futile. 


"m 


1, 22 ‘Ibid , No. 4a. Foreign ‘Deptt. to Reside, Telegram No.: 19E, a 
16 ‘January 1884, 

1 23 Ibid. No. 442, Girdlestone to Durand. ‘No. 2 P.C. (Misc) at. 16 
January 1884. 

24 Ibid, No. 444. Memorandum of the conversation which took place 
on 23 January at an interview accorded y. His Poo the Viceroy ta 
General Kudga Shamsher.Jang of Nepal. A ] 

25 Secret E. June 1884. No. 433, - ` E 
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Their - total failure was only a question of: time‘ under the existing 
system. This merely -served to irritate the Darbar. The Darbar on 
its part was organising a well-equipped army chiefly against Tibet 
Its fear of annexation by the British Government was gradually dying 
out, The experience of the mutiny of 1857 justified some confidence 
that the Darbar would not attack India should a similar crisis occur 
again. The contingency of the Darbar -forcing wai '"on India was 
remote, as the boundary settlement progressed satisfactarily The 
Nepalese: thoroughly appreciated-the power of the British Government 
avid keenly felt- that their interests ‘were -bound up with ‘those of the 
Government of India. Even if such contingency! drose, the Govern: 
ment could thwart opposition by seizing the fertile lowhands of Nepal 
for the defence of which the Darbar had no cavalry. The machinery 
for, the manufacture of arms and ammunition and the skilled workmen 
were being collected by. the. Darbar. It was. also apprehended that a 
source of, supply might be speed by negotiation between Nepai and 
China.?6 


Regarding the suggestion of regular - eee of arms e ammuri- 
tion, a pertinent question was raised how far the Government of India 
was prepared to trust the Darbar with such ‘articles (?).: Some suggested 
that it'was desirable-either: to adopt a really efficient system of' check- 
ing the passage of arms ‘and ‘ammunition into Nepal or to give‘up tha 
attempt with:a good grace and for substantial benefits. They, how: 
ever, endorsed the view of Girdlestone that'it^was not a-goódi policy 
to grant favours to the Darbar: without getting something in returp.?* 
Others thought that hig proposals weré-'*impradücable". He under- 
rated “the risks’ attending ‘the withdrawal -of restrictions on ‘the - impor! 
of ‘arms and munitions of war into Nepal, He entirely ignored the 
possibility of war on: the frontier when the resources of the Empire 
might be strained to the utmost. He ‘apprehended that if Nepal did 
not get arms from India, she might get those from China., The 
prospect, according to this group of bureaucrats, was improbable, if 
not chimerical. The physical and political Obstacles were ‘obvious. 
“We should also be very careful not to álllow Nepal, under the pretence 
of war with Thibet, to arm herself against us. We do not want Nepal 
to be strong. She does not interpose, like _Afgainisthan, between us 
and possible invader. But she is a possible invader herself and this 
could never be forgotten. "The weaker Nepal is for offence, the 


26 Secret E Tune 1884 No. 438. f i 
27 Secret E. June 1884. Nos. 438-62 K.W. 2 Note by J.A.C. dated 13 
February 1884. 
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better for us and if she likes to waste her -strength in a’ campaign 
against Thibet, I see no reasons why we should do more tham offer 
our friendly mediation and then io allow her to exhaust her warlike 
energy. The weaker Nepali is, the more dependent she will be on us, 
and consequently the greater will be the influence ‘of our Resident”. 
They therefore, suggested that there was nothing to do but to improve 
the arrangements for preventing the smuggling of arms into Nepal and 
not to make concessions too readily. The number of searching stations 
shouid be increased and Girdlestone should be instructed to’ place 
himself'ín personal communication with. the Bengal Government with 
a.view to improving. the existing arrangements” i es 
‘ otal H H 

^ Yt: was impossible that the Nepalese having some breech- lidem 
should. ever make a vital difference to the Government of India in 
casé the latter found itself really fishting against Nepal for the existence 
of the Empire. “It may involve loss, perhaps serious loss, but it will 
never involve vital danger"29? An influentiàl section of- officials in 
the Foreign Department endorsed the views of Girdlestone and main- 
tained that the supply of breech-loaders to the Nepalese Army would 
increase the loyalty and good will of this state and add to the military 
strength of the’ Government of India. 30: The Viceroy: also held. the 
same opinion but he warned that no step’ should’ be taken until the 
whole matter was submitted to’ the Secretary of State! An altogether 
different opinion was ventilated in a dissenting note. -It ran thus; 
“I should doubt if Nepal will agree ‘to concéssion of: any kind, but, 
while to obtain feciliaties of recruiting, it may be worth our while-to 
allow arms to be imported into Nepal, I think it.is most questionable: 
whether it would be wise at this time to aftempt further: to alter the 
natiiire of the relations existing besween us .... there seems’ to me no 
pátticular reason why at this moment we should come forward with 
proposals which would certainly excite suspicions, and occasiciis for 
complications, which may break up finally the unbroken bar de 
which has existed for so many years. 792 t ME 


. A question was raised how far the ` ' precedent. of 1854 was 
applicable to the present case. During the Tibet-Nepal War of 1854 








28 Ibid, K.W. 2 Note By J.W.R. dated 23: “February 1884; . d 

29 Ibid, K.W. 2. Note by H.M.D. undated. P 

30 Ibid. K.W. ka Note by TFW. pated 8 April 1884. Foreign Deus 
ment unofficially.’ - 

'34 Ibid. K.W. 2 Note by R. daed 22 Apri 1884. 

` 32 -Ibid., KW. 2 Note by A.C. dated 25 April 1884. 
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Jang Bahadur sought permission of the British Government to purchase 
military. ores, guns, ammunitions and flints through the merchants at 
Calcutta and Patna. The Government of India was of opinion, that 
there. was no prohibition against the purchase of these articles from 
the merchants of Calcutta and Patna; so. no formal permission from 
the Government for such purpose was required. But should the 
Darbar contemplate the purchasa of military stores from the Govern- 
ment arsenals, this would not be permitted. “The Government of 
India being in amicable alliance with China cannot either directly or 
indirectly encourage, or assist the State of Nepal in attacking a province 
subject to that Empire."335, This formed the subjectmatter of the 
repy of the Resident to Jang Bahadur. Prima facie, the answer 
which was given in 1854 appeared equally appropriate in 1884 relating 
to the absence of prohibition. In 1854 an ‘export license was necessary 
under the ‘Act XVIII of 184T and'in 1884, under the Act XI of 1878.. 
Such a license.was not generally given except with the concurrence of 
ue Resident and on pean ‘of details. 84 

XD ; Girdlestone, however, recommended that the Darrbar’s ' present 
application’ should not be governed by any such precedent. It should 
be dealt with as a part of the policy of reciprocal concession®® He 
muimtained that this matter should be ‘considered om the general 
grourds rather than in connection’ with the specific quarrel between 
Nepal and Tibet®* The existing restrictions on the import of arms 
to Nepal were “troublesome and. expensive", “‘vexatious to the 
Nepalese” and’ “ineffectual”. A change. of this arrangement by a 
timely concession: could tum Nepal into a ‘loyal and valuable ally" 
and *a source of strength to us instead of a danger’. The gist of 
his suggestion was that Neral should be allowed to purchase periodical 
consignments’ of rifles and ammunition sufficient for regular infantry 
in ‘colours. i.e.’ for about 14,000 men.' The Government of India 
should secure. sufficient guarantees from the Darbar as tthe abusa 
of the concession. ; 


, The Government of India submitted the entire matter for con- 
sideration to the Secretary of States" The former held that though 





33 Ibid. K.W. 3 Note by.J:A.C. dated 19 February 1884. 
34 Ibid. K.W. 1 Note by LAC. dated: 2 January 1884. 
. 35./.Ibid, KW. 3,Note by TA.C.: dated 19 February 1884. 
36 Ibid. K.W. 5 Girdlestone to Duranl dated 21 January 1884. 
37 Secret E. June 1884. No. 450 Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment to the Earl of Kimberley, Secretary of State. No. 30 dated 30 May 1884. 
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Girdlestone under-estimated ithe effect of restriction on the import of 
arms by Nepal, there was much to be said in favour of his views. It 
was possible and most desirable that Nepal should become for all 
ordinary purposes a “loyal. and trustworthy ally". It was evident 
from ‘their great anxiety to obtain arms from India and for other 
reasons that their existing sources of supply were quite insufficient, 
There was also no prospect of importation of arms from China or 
elsewhere, Ostensibly the supply of arms to Nepal involved some 
risks. But the Government of India thought that three factors— 
constitution..of the Nepalese army, circumstances of the Government 
and the nature of the people,—acted as deterrent to turn Nepal into 
a formidable assailant. “If therefore, any arrangement can be made 
with , the Nepal Darbar,” the Government of India stated, “which 
should provide -effedtively for the free enlistment of Gurkha 1ecruits 
in our army in return for the permission to purchase reasonable 
quantities of arms of precision, we think the opporiunity should not 
be neglected ... . ri 


The Secretary of State accepted the suggestions of the Government 
of India and stated, ".... I consider that any arrangement which 
would ‘remove the obstacles at present interposed to’ the’ free enlistment 
of recruits of this race, would be of such value as .to. justify concession 
to;the Nepalese Darbar in the matter of arms of precision, which 
appears to me, as it does to your Excellency’s Government, neither 
to involve appreciable danger to the Indían Government from the 
side of Nepal, nor to affect the maintenance of existing restriction in 
the^case of native states generally". He advised: ‘Ylour Excellency 
in Council is, therefore, at liberty.to open negotiations and to offer 
fo the Nepalese Government an immediate supply of 4,000 Sniders, 
with ammunition and facilities for future supplies to a reasonable 
amount.” The Secretary of State suggested that the rifles should be 
furnished. from the Indian arsenals to be replaced if necessary from 
England. He left the question of payment to the Government of 
India and hinted that the free gift of the first consignment of rifles 
might be judicious.?3 


‘Girdlestone was accordingly directed by the Government of India 
to initiate negotiation with the Darbar. He was told that the first 
point 40 be settled was the question of principle whether the Darbar 


38 séciat F. ‘November 1884. No. 234, ety of State for India. No. 15 
(Secret) dated 18 July 1884. 
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would consent to, offer full facilities and sufficient guarantees for the 
supply of as many Gurkhal recruits as might be required for service 
inthe British army in return for a proportionate concession of arms. 
“The other reforms for which you pressed," Girdlestone was informed, 
“the, chief of which were the liberalion of our trade, and the removal 
cf restrictions placed upon the movements of the Resident, are 
- regarded by the Government of India as questions of altogether minor 
importance compared-with the free power of obtaining Gurkha recruits ; 
and. the ‘Governor-General in Council would be prepared, although 
relunctantly, to abandon either or both of ‘them, if insistence upon 
them appeared likely to involve the negotiations on the main point." 
Owing to General Dhere Shamshere Jang’s bad state of health Girdles- 
fonjá was unable io broach the subject to the Darbar and waited for 
furure opportunity. H. Wylie, the Resident in Nepal, reported in 
1895 that the Government of India had sold to the Darbar the follow- 
ing arms ‘and ammuttion in accordance with the arrangement made 
between Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy of India andi Sir Bir Shamsher, 
the Nepalese Minister. 


„Descrip tion — Amounf/No. 
M. L. R. ‘Mountain’ Guns  “ 7 prs. complete 6 
Loaded cartidges for. a sf 1,000 
Loaded. shell for ; . , A EN d | . 400 
Unloaded shell- for e 900 
Shell Fuzes pou me 13265 


(with a complete set of appliances for 
the: above battery) —..- ; " 


Mertini-Henry Rifles ` Z 8,000 
Loaded Catidges"fór Rifles " 16,00,000 
Bayonets for Rifles — » fas 8,000 








' (39 Ibid., ud 3 Grant, to Girdlestone. D.O. dated 1 Sepiember 1884 
(confidential).,! 

-40 Secret F. November. 1884. No 234 Girdlestone to Grant dated 19 
Semtember 1884. . 

41 Secret E. June 1895. No 412. Resident H. Wylie to the Secretary, 
Government ot India, Foreign Department. No 32/P/11-3027 dated 6 June 
1895. Report on the events in Nepal 1894-95, 
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The Residenk also reported satisfactory progress of Gurkha recruit- 
ment in Nepal durmg the period 1890-1900. The annual reports on 
the events of Nepal for 1890-91, 1892-93, 1893-94 and 1894-95 
mentioned that thanks to the efforts of Maharaja Bir Shamsher Jang 
sufficient number of good recruits from Nepal were added to the Indian 
army.£ 





42 1891-92 , SE 1500 
1895-96 M 840 
1897-98 e 973 
1898 852 


(The Police Battalions of Burma, Assam and Bengal 

took 400/500 Gurkha every year). 

1895 99 : 1058 
(During this year, 127 were enlisted for Kashmir 
Imperial Service and 377 for Military Police Battalions 

in Bengal, Assam and Burma). 

1899-1900 s 1863 


For reference see :— 


Secret E. July 1891. No. 473. 
Secret E. June 1892. No. 136. 
Secret E. June 1893. No 389. 
Secret E July 1894 No 174. 
Secret E June 1895. No. 412. 
Secret E June 1896 No. 283. 
Secret E. July 1897. No. 76. 
Secret E. Aug 1898 No 238- 
Secret E. Aug 1899. No. 95. 
Secret E. July 1900. Ne. 284. 
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C. T. Kulkarni & M. R. Kantak: Battie of Kharda, Challenges 
and Responses, Deccan College, Poona, 1980, Rs. 40/-, pp. 100+ 
Appendices, Introduction and Bibliography. 


The work on a rather small aad till now considered en insignificant 
battle of Kharda fought between the Nizam of Hyderabad and ihe 
Marathas in 1795 may seem rather trivial after ‘ne works on medieval 
battles by Jadunath Sarkar and Col. Malleson. After going through 
the lucidly written, account, one needs to congratulate the authors for 
the pains they have taken to show that importance of the battle is far 
teaching than hitherto ascribed end that there are documents worth 
hunting and writing for. 


The authors have begun from the beginning—the English expaa- 
Sion in the face of the Maratha expansion under the piadual decline 
of the Mughal power so far constituted as the central authority. We 
are impressed with the revealation from. hindsight of a clear but incor- 
reci Maratha policy of keeping the prestige of the Mughal Emperor. 
It is this failure of the Maratbas to grasp the felling mantle of the Raj, 
which the British picked up eventually, that led to the Maratha lack 
of understanding of the reality, that the English were greater danger 
than the Indian powers—be it Tipu Sultan or the Nizam. The selfish 
and rather personal policy of aggrandisement of the petty Maratha 
Sardars against the greater interest of the Marathas, the authors assured 
us, had led to the creation of opportunities for crafty politicians like 
Nizam to play for a longer rope and more time. The authors fel: 
excited at the prospect of a foreign power thus gaining from tbe ex- 
hahaustion of all the Indian powers and ultimately establishing hege- 
mony over the short-sighted pettyfogging of the Maratha leaders stil 
enmeshed in their regional power system and faction fighting. 


To the authors, Nizam, no match in view of the poor organisa- 
tional abilities compared to those of the Marathas as seen from the battle 
of Kharda, had suspected the Marathas and! was suspected by them. 
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In order to frighten them, Nizam, who so far maintained good rela- 
tion with the Marathas, moved to a place called Kharda where he was 
thoroughly defeated by the Marathas, mainly due to Nizam’s mistake 
uf taking the wrong course of the river and not suspecting that the 
Marathas would really.. attack. The attack became a reality mainly 
due fo the policy of confrontation led by the newly appointed Minister 
of the Nizam, Amir- ul Umara, who did not favour a an alliance with 
the’ ‘Sanction of ‘the Nizam. Í , 

It is to the credit of the’ authors that they found a confempo:ary 
Maratha map giving locaton of both the armies on the eve of the battle. 
Although the reports of the Maratha newsletters are rejected mostly 
by the authors and the Peshwai was charged of doing “‘Pooja’” rather 
thari Jeading the" ariny—slightly' irrélevant ^" aceusation—the authors 
principal forte is thé Maratha documents'so füf not consulted by earlier 
historians. It is with these documents that the authors could- precisely 
locate the movements of varióus- units of both ther parties leading * ats) 
the’ battle. "77 oc ae ae vy 


However, it is doubtful if one can still call it a battle since ony 
a'few’soldiers on both sides were injured-and killed. Actually‘ only 
one “wing and -part of'the centre-of both the armies got entangled, 
lasting about half a day. Perhaps, it-would be accurate to call it a 
mánoeuvre, which led to the retfeaf of the- Nizdm to the Kharda'ifort. 
and its” siege‘ by the Marathas. - The auitkors--viewed- that the: humility 
of the’ Nizam, begging for favourable-terms almost to all the: Maratha. 
pardus taal pasme: him-to the: ae , E 


? 


One may however take a different view Viper on- tha porspets 
tive"used and the evidence handled... That the. Marathas were short- 
sighted enough to join the anti-Fipu coalition. -leaving - the, English 
supreme: in the:south oidd be one of the points. - And also, the faction-. 
fighting and group politics- prevented the Marathas takmg a firm.:and 
consistent stand against the English, in which the-English agent, Malet. 
may. take some credit, particularly against the growing crisis. of. the. 
Fercnch: But then tthe premise of. the authors: that individual relation, 
detcimined-these policies even -vis-a-vis the, foreigners should bg. open. 
to doubt. Hyder and Tipu: formidable army, trained, manned and 
equipped with the French had’ been tested again and again. That the 
entire Karnataka and: the deep South felt their impact could: be seen 
ftom a number of locat Rajas willingly calling the English. It. may 
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also be, cited. that large.sections of the mercantile communities of Mysore 
Kingdom, irked by Tipü's monopoly and state trading, were desiring 
a change. Nizam was'no exception and it is:no wonder that. he formed 
an alliance with the English to safeguard his kingdom as well as to 
get his territories back—the English appearing in the contempory mund 
as a restorer-of kingdoms—an image that the Marathas had not been 
ab'e to create The Marathas there had acted as a local power in the 
sense that they had thought of curbing Tipu first with the help of the 
English. In such consideration, the concept of the English as foreign 
power would not be a dominant! one, clouded by regional considera- 
tions rather than a national one, a viewpoint which came from the 
19th century onwards. Therefore, to ihe Maratha logic, they see the 
English as a loceli power im the South and a negligent power in che 
Noxth, where lies, to them, the prestige, authority and the control of 
the Empire. Therefore, they would be quite willing and perhaps 
encourage the English as a counter-balance to Tipu and the Nizam 
in the South, a kind of enccuragement they would not dare to do in 
the North. That this blind allegiance of ithe Matrathas to the established 
symbol of authority, however powerless the authority be, in the given 
framework of powers in a chessbcard, hes its significance in the policy 
adopted by the Marathas at Kharda, when they could have crushd the 
Nizam but they did not. The contention of the author that the 
humiliation of the Nizam led him to the English camp may not be 
debatable; only, this siding of the Nizam with the English would not 
perhaps have altered the course of events that followed the battle of 
Khardo, thus categorising the battle a bit trivial The excitement of 
the authors and their condemnation of the Maralthas for their use of 
Amir-ul Umra in their own side after the battle of Kharda, who till 
then was the leader of the anti-Maratha lobby, may be explained easily 
by the consideration that the policy of cofrontation led by the Minister, 
including his appomtment, was a deliberate one by the Nizam, favour- 
ing a particular group af that time. Therefore, to the Marathas, 
Amir-u] Umara was merely a courrier. lt is this logic that kept the 
Marathas blind to the confrontation ahead, which would submerge the 
local politics to a pan-Indian one. Ik is heartening to note that the 
authors had attempted to lead us to this logic, to the blind! alley of 
the Maratha road to the Empire, which goes beyond the petty skirmish 
of the battle of Kharda. And that is tthe significance of this volume, 
which could have been a sleek and compact one had the repetitions 
been avoided and the excitement of the authors kept subdued. The 
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addition of the Marathi documents, without corresponding English 
translation, reduces its appeal io the all-India scholars, most of whom 
are now having second thoughts on the transitional period of 18th 
century India. 


Aniruddha Ray 
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